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BY J. K. H. 
wicked world ! O wicked world’! 
Is our continual cry, 
And yet we shun the peaceful grave 
And think it hard to die. 


We talk, and sing with loud acclaim 
Of heavenly joys to come 

Yet stand and tremble at the door 
When God doth c.ll us home. 


Our eyes are filled with briny tears, 
Our hearts are bathed in woe, 
When'ere an aged Relative 
Is called wpon to go. 


And when the infant form ascends, 
(A Cheretim by right,) 

We watch beneath a load of grief, 
Or hide us from the light, 


We read of New Jerusalem, 
The city of the sky, 

And of the glorious home for those 
Who thitherward shall fly ; 


Andiyet when dews descend to earth, 
d christians kneel to pray 
They first thank God that he hath spared 
Them yet another day. 


If earthly fortune smile on us, 
And well our children fare, 
We echo many a joyous laugh, 
The face is free from care. 


The wanderer in foreign lands 
Longs for the Homeward tide, 
Electric thoughts connect his heart 

With his own fireside. 


How different when Heaven’s in view— 
That bright celestial spbere, 
Where ali 1s love and harmony 8 
And God is there to cheer ; : 
Then beats their heart in sore distress, 
The mourning sufferer prays, 
That God in mercy will look down 
And lengthen out his days. 


O tell us ye, who would seduce 
Our steps from worldly sin, 
~ Why is the gate so clogged with sighs 
eo That ye would 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
PART XViil.—( Continued), 

My embassy, li ther embassies, had its vexations ; but on the wile 
1 had reason :o conggulate myself on tts acceptance. My reception at St 
Petersburg was most distinguisued ; I had arrived ata fortunate period. The 
French expedition to Egypt had alarmed the Russian councils for Constanti- 
nople ; a possession to which every Russian looks, in due time, as naturally as 
to the right of his copeeksand caftan. But the victory of Aboukir, which had 
destroyed the French fieet, again raised the popular oxultation, aod English 
heroism was the topic of every tongue. [he incomparable campaign of the 
Russian army in Italy ; the recovery, in three munths, of al! which 1 had cos 


the power of France, and the genius of her greatest general, in fo years of/| 


pitched battle, sanguinary sieges, artful negotiation, ani imcessant intrigue, to 
obtain, excited the nation to the highest degree of enthusiasm, and the embassy 
basked in the broadest sanshine of popularity. Fete now succeeded fete ; the 
standards taken in Suwarrow’s battles, the proudest trophies ever won by Rus- 
sian arms, were carried in procession tothe cathedral ; illaminations of the 
capital, balls in the palaces, and public sports on the waters aud banks of the 
Neva, kept St. Petersburg in a perpetual tumult of joy. 

But all was not sunshine : the character of the sovereign in a despotism de- 
mands perpetual study; and Paul was freakish and head.trong beyond all hu- 
man calculation. No man was more misunderstoud at a Jistance, nor less ca 
pable of beicg understood near. He had some striking qualities. He was 


‘of Russian soldiers, from Switzerland, at once stripped the Emperor of all his 
popularity. 

_ My position now became doubly anxious. Even despots love popularity, 
‘and the Czar was alternately furious and frightened at its loss. Guards were 
| planted in every part of the city, with orders to disperse all groups Every 
| nan who looked at the Imperial equipage as it passed through the streets, was 
| in danger of beingarrested as an assassin. Nobles were suddenly exiled— 
‘lnone knew why, or where. The cloud was thickening round the palace. It 
1s a perilous thing to be the one object on which every eye involuntari!y turns. 
as the cause of public evil. Rumours of conspiracy rose and dicd, end were 
jneard again. In free governments public discontents have room to escape, and 
they escape. In despotisms they have no room to evaporate, and they con- 
dense until they explode. St. Petersburg at length became a place of silence 
and solitude by day, and of murmurs and meetings by night. It reminded one 
of Rome in the days of Nero; and | looked with perpetual alarm forthe ca- 
tastrophe of Nero. 

The Russian is a submissive man, and even capable of strong attachment to 
the throne : but there is no spot of the earth where national injury is more 
|\deeply resented ; and Paul had been regarded as tarnishing the fame of Rus- 
jsia. His abandonment of Suwacrow—a warrior, of whom the annals of the 
Russian ermy will bear record to the end of time—had stung all classes. 
More than a soldier, Suwarrow was a great military genius. He gained bat 
iles without tactics, and in defiance of them. He had astonished ‘be Austrian 
generals by the fierce rapidity of bis movements ; he tad annihilated the French 
jarmies in Italy by the desperate daring of his attacks. Whenever Suwarrew 
cae, he was conqueror. In bis whole career he had never been beaten. ‘The 
soldiery told numberless tales of his eccentricity—laughed at, mimicked, and 
adored him The nation hououred him as the national warrior. Bat the fail- 
ure of some of his detached corps in Switzerland had embarrassed the cam- 
jvaign ; and Paul, capricious as the winds, hastily recalled him The popular 
indignation now burst out in every form ofanger Placards fixed at night on 
ithe palace walls ; gipsy ballads sung in the streets; maskers, at the countless 
‘balls of the nobles ; satires in quaint verse. and national proverbs, showed the 
public resentment to be upiversal. Every incident furnished some contemptuous 
comment. The Czar had builta wing to one of the palaces of Catherine. 
Phe addition wanted the stateliuess of the original fabric. This epigram was 
posted on the building, in angry Slavonic :— 

“One built a palace, one a stall. 
One marble ; one a plaster wall 
One sure to stand ; one sure to fall, 
So much for Catharine—and for Paul !” 


In the midst of this growing perplexity, the English messenger arrived. His 
tidings had been long anticipated yet they came with the effect of a thunder- 
clap. The cabinet had resigned! I of course now waited only for my orders 
ito return. But, in the mean time, this event formidably increased the diffi- 
culties of my position Foreigners will never allow themselves to comprehend 
‘the nature of any English transaction whatever. They deal with them all as if 
they were scenes on a stage. inthe incorrigible absurdity of their theatrical 
souls, they imagine a parliamentary defeat to be a revolution, and the change 
lof a ministry the fall of anempwe Paul instantly cast off all his old pertiali- 
ities. He pronounced England undone. The star of France was to be the 
light of the west ; he himself to be the luminery of the east. The bold ambi- 
| ion of Catharine was to be realized ; however, without ihe system or the 
isagacity of her imperial genius. But Paul was 'o learn the terrible lesson of 
adespotic government. The throne separated from the people, is the more in 
peril the more widely it is separated. The people would not be carried along 
with their master to the feet of his new political idol The substantial virtues 
of the national character resisted that French a!l:ance, which must be begun at 
once by prostration and ingra:itude France was their new taunter. England 
was their old ally. ‘They uated France for its republican insolence ; they 
‘honoured England for its resolute determination to bgt out the battle, not for 
its own sake alone, but forthe cause of all nations. Paul, in the attempt to 
|partition the globe, was narrowing his supremacy to bis own sepulchre. 

Yet, this time of national gloom was the most splendid period of the court. 
|With the doubie purpose of recovering bis popularity, aud concealing his nego- 
tiations, Paul plunged into the most extraordinary festivity. Salls, masquer- 
lades, and fetes succeeded each other with restless extravagance. But the con- 
| rast of the saturnine Emperor with the sudden change of his court was too pow- 
ler'ul. It bore the look of desperation ; though for what purpose, was stili a 
mystery to the million. I beard many a whisper among the diplomatic circle, 
‘that this whirl of life, this hot and fierce dissipation, was, in all Russian reigns, 
‘the sure precursor of a catastrophe ; though none could yet venture to predict 
jismature. It waslike the forious and freuzied indulgence of a crew in a con- 
jemned ship, breaking up the chests and drinking the liq: ors, in the conviction 
that none would survive the voyage. Even | withall my Euglish disregard 


generous, bold, and high-principled ; but the simplest accident would- 


turn all those qualities into their reverse. To day he was ready todevote hin 


self to the cause of Europe ; every soldier of Russia snust march : but whe. 
the morrow came, he revoked the order for his troops, and cashiered the secre 
taries who had been rash enough to take him at his word. The secret war 
in his brain ; disease was gathering on his intellect,and he was daily be 
coming — to those nearest him. The result was iong foreseen. I!» 
Spain, Gil Blas recommends that no man who wishes fur long iiie should quar 
rel with his cook. In Russia, let no Czar rouse the suspicions of his courtiers 
As the Pagans hung chaplets on tte statues of their gods in victory, and flog 


ged them in defeat, the Russians, in every casualty of their arms, turned 4||mours of popular conspiracy, fresh discoveries by tne pulice, and new tales of 
scowling eye their liege lord and the retreat of Suwarrow, the eccentricity, Rept the public mind in At 


of the speculative frivolities which to the foreiner are substance and facts, was 
startled by the increasiog glare of those hurried and feverish festivities. More 
than once, as I entered the imperial saloon, crowded with the civil and mili- 
tary uniforms of every court of Europe, and exhibiting at once European taste 
\and Asiatic magnificence, I cou!d scarcely suppress the feeling that J was only 
jentering the most stately of theatres ; where, with all the temporary glitter of 
the stage, the sounds of the orchestra, and the passion and poetry of the char- 
acters—the fifth act was preparing, andthe curtain was to fall on the death of 
nobles and kin.s. 

The impression that evil was to come, already seemed to be universal Ru- 
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sovereign, «lung with all the other crowned heads of Europe, to meet 
him in a champ clos and, sword in band, decide the quarrels of nations. Ww ith 
this despatch care an invitation for the whole diplomatic boy to ama verade ! 
in which all were commanded to appear as knights, in armour—the Czar, as 
rd-master of the Order of Malta, exhibiting himself in the panoply in which 
7 was to settle the disputes of mankind. : 
Perplex ities like those form a large share of the trials of the foreign ambas- 
sador. To attend the fete was embarrassing ; but to decline the invitation 


would have been equivalent to demanding my passports. And | must acknow- | 


ledge, that if the eye was to be gratified by the most superb and the most 

curious of all displays, never was there an occasion more fitted for its indul- 
ce. 

td for the arms and ornaments of this assemblage. The Kremlin had given 

up its barbaric shields and caps of bronze ; the plate-mail of the Crusader ; the 

old-inlaid morions and cuirasses of France ; the silver chain mail of the 


ircassian ; the steel corslet of the German chivalry ; and a whole host of 


the various and rich equipments of the Greek, the Hungarian, the Moresco, 


and the Turkoman, made the Winter palace a blaze of knighthood. ij 


Yet, to me, after the first excitement, the whole conveyed a deep impres- 
sion of melancholy. It irresistibly reminded me of the last ceremonial of dead 
sovereigns, the “ Chapelle Ardente.” Even the curtains which fell round 
the throne, fringed with jewels as they were, to me looked funereal The im. 


mense golden candelabra were to me the lights round a bier. | almost imagin- | 


ed that I could see the sword and sceptre laid across the coffin, and all of the 
Lord of Empire that remained, a corpse within. , 
I was roused from my reluctant reverie by the approach of a group of masks, 
who came dancing towards the recess where I had retired, wearied with the 
eueral noise, and the exhaustion of the fete. One of the casements opened, 
into the famous Conservatory ; and [ was enjoying the scents of the thousand. 
flowers and shrubs, of, perhaps, the finest collection in the world. But, in the 


I receivec the formal commuication of a “ challenge” from the Czar to my) 


All the armouries of Europe, and of Asia, seemed to eave been search- | 


land at the bottom, the words—“ three hours after midnight.” I looked at 
my watch, it was already haif-past two. This might, or might not be, the ap. 
pointed night for this dreadful business ; but, if it were, there was but one 
‘balf hour between the throne and the grave. Guiscard hurried off, leaving me 
inthe deepest anxiety, but promising to return as speedily as was in his power. 
“Sut he came not. My anxiety grew intolerable ; hour after hour paesed away 
‘while I reckoned minute after minute, as if they wereso much drained from 
|my own existence. Even, if] liad been able to move, it was impossible to 
know where to follow him. His steps might have been watched. Doubtless 
the conspirators were on the alert to prevent any approach to the palace. He 
jmight have falien by the pistol of some of these men to conspire against their 
monatch. The most mis+rable of nights at length wore away ; but it was 
lonly to be succeeded by the most fearful of mornings. The career of Paul was 
jclosed !_ Gu entrance of the chamberlains into his sleeping apartment t he un- 
jbappy Czar was found dead. There could be no doubt that he had perished 
‘by treason. He wasstrangled. The intelligence no sooner spzead through 
'the capital, than it produced a burstof national sorrow. All his errors were 
forgotten. All his good qualities were remembered. 

But where was my gallant and excellent friend—Guiscard !—Of him I heard 
nothing. 
boone week of suspense, and he appeared. His history was of the most 
singular kind. On the night when I had last seen him, he had made his way 
through all obstacles into the palace, and been promised a private interview 
iwith the Czar. But, while he urged that no time should be lost, he had suffi- 
icient proof that there could be no chance of an interview. A succession of 
‘apologies was made : the ‘ Czar was at supper'—* he was engaged with the 


||wiinister’—he had gone to rest.’ In total hopelessness of communicating his 


ipressing inte!ligence in person, he at length consented to seal the roll, and 
place it in the hands of one of the officers of rank in the household. But that 
officer himself was in the conspiracy. ‘The paper was immediately destroyed ; 
and the bearer of it was considered to be too dangerous to be sent back. He 


was put underarrest in an apartment of the palace, and told that his life depend- 


shade, the group had evidently overlooked me ; for they began to speak ne, | Pa his silence. He urged bis diplomatic character in vain. The only answer 


matters which they could not have designed for a s'ranger's ear. The conduct 
of the Czar, the wrongs of Russia, and the *‘ necessity of coming to a deci- 
sion,” were the topics. Suddenly, as if to avert suspicion, one of the grou) 


struck upa popular air on tha little three-stringed guitar which throws the) 


Russian crowd into such ectasies ; and they began a dance, accompanying it 
by a murmuring chorus, which soon convinced me of the dangerous neigibour | 
hood into which I had fallen. The words became well known afterwards. No 
language excels the Russian in energy ; but I must give them in the weakness: 


of a translation. i] 


The Neva may rush 

To its fountain again ; 
The bill of a bird 

Lake Ladoga may drain ; 
The blast from the Pole 
May be held in a chain ; 
But the cry of a Nation 
Was never in vain ! 


When the bones of our chiefs 

Feed the wolf and the kite ; 

When the spurs of our squadrons 

Are bloody with flight ; 1 

When the Black Eagle's banner 
Ts torn from its height ; 

Then, dark hearted dreamer! 

Beware of the night ! 


Ihear in the darkness 
The tread of the bold ; 
They stop not for iron, 
They stop not for gold ; 


But the Sword has an edge, 
And the Scarf has a fold. 
Proud master of millions, 
Thy tale has been told ! 


Now the chambers are hush'd, 
And the strangers are gone, 
And the sire is no sire, 

And the son is no son. 

And the mightiest of Earth 
Sleeps for ever alone, 

The worm for his brother, 
The clay for his throne ! 


My conviction was complete, when, in the whirl of the dance, a small roll| 
of paper dropped from the robe of one of the maskers, and fell at my feet In 


was the sword of the conspirator turned tohis throat. But within the week 
‘the revolution was complete, and he was set at |:berty. A new monarch, a 
government, anew feeling followed this dangerous act. But the charac- 
wer of the young monarch was made to be popular; the reign of caprice was 
‘atan end. The empire felt relieved ; and Russia began the most glorious 
|period of her national history. 

| My mission was now accomplished, for I refused to hold the embassy under 
\a rival cabinet ; but I carried with me from St Petersburg two trophies :— 
tbe former was the treaty concluded by Paul with France for the march of an 
army, in conjunction with a French column of 300,000 men, to invade India 


||—-a document which had hitherto baffled all diplomatic research ; the other 


was the pathetic and noble letter of Alexander to the ‘British sovereign, pro- 
posing a restoration of the national friendship. ’ 

1 took my leave of the Russian court with a most gracious audience of its 
new monarch. I saw him long afterwards, under different circumstances, 
struggling with a tremendous war, pressed by every difficulty which could be- 
set the throne, and throwing the last melancholy and doubtful cast for the in 
dependence of Europe. But, both now, and then, I saw him, what nature had 
made him—a noble being. His stature was tail and commanding ; and he 
was one of the most striking figures of his court when in the uniform of his 
guacds. But his manner was still superior—it was at once affable and dignifi- 
led ; he spoke of European interests with intelligence, of his own intentions 
with candour, aud of England with a rational respect for its spirit and institu- 
tions. Of his own couuiry, he expressed himself with candour “I feel,” 
saidhe, “ that | have a great trust laid on me, and | am determined to fulfil 
it. I shall not make the throse a bed of roses. There is still much to be 
done, and I shall do what I can. I have the advantage of a fine material in 
the people. No being is at once more susceptible of improvement, and more 
|; rateful for it, than the Russian. He has quick faculties and an honest heart. 
If the commun hazards of empire should come, I know that he will not desert 
me. In the last extremity of human fortunes, | shall not desert him.” 

Those generous declarations were gallantly realized on both sides within a 
few years. I was not then aware that the Imperial prediction would be soon 
brought to the test. But it was gloriously fulfilled at Moscow, and proudly 
registered in the fragments of the throne of Napoleon. e 

Impatient as I was to reach Englagd, i left St. Petersburgh with regret. 
Clotilde left it with those Relings which belong to the finer fancy of Woman. 
She remembered it as the scene where she had enjoyed the most dazzling por- 
‘ion of her life ; where every countenance had met her smiles, and every tongue 
was prodigal of praise ; where the day rose on the progise of new enjoy- 
ments, and the night descended in royal festivity. As drove along the 
vanks of Neva, she more thanouce siopped the carriaf™ to give herself a 
parting glance at the long vista of stately buildiags, which she was then to 
look upon, perhaps, for the last time. The scene was certainly of the most 


taking it up to return it to him, I saw that it was a list of names, and, at the striking order ; for we had commenced our journey on the eveving of one of 
head, a name which, from private information, | knew to be involved in dark the national festivals ; and we thus had the whole population, in all their holi- 
political purposes. The thought flashed across me, in connexion with the |day cresses, to give animation to the general aspect of the massive and gigan- 
chorus which I had just heard, that the paper was of too much importance to tic architecture. ‘The Neva ws covered with barges of the most graceful 


be suffered to leave my possession.— The life uf the sovereign might be involy ||/orm ; the fronts of the citizens’ houses were hang with decora'ions ; music 


ed. The group, who had been evidently startled by my sudden appearance 
among them, now surrounded ime, and the loser of the paper insisted on its in-| 
stant surrender. The violence of his demand only confirmed my resolution.) 
He grew more agitated still, and the group seized me. I laid my hand upon, 
my eword. This measure stopped them for the moment. But in the next, | 
saw a knife brandished in the air, and felt myself wounded in the arm. My 
attempt to grasp the weapon had alone saved me from its being buried in my 
heart. Bat the fracas now attracted nutice ; a crowd rushed towards us, and 
the group suddenly scattered away, leaving me still in possession of the paper 
My wound bled, and I felt faint, and desired to be led into the open air. My 
mask ves taken off ; and this was scarcely done when I heard my name pro- 
reunced, and saw the welcome countenance of my friend Guiscard by my side. 
He had wrived but on that day, on a mission from his court ; had, with his 
usual eagervess of friendihip, gone to enquire for me at the hotel of the em 
bassy ; and thus followed me to the fete at the critical time. As he support- 
ed me to my equipage, I communicated the circumstances of the rencontre to 
his clear head and generous heart ; and he fully agreed with me on the duty o! 
instantly apprising the Czar of his probable danger. As I was unable to move 
through pain and feebleness, he offered to take the roll with him, and demand 
an interview with the sovereign himself, if possible ; or, if not, with the govern 
or of the palace. The paper contained not only names of individuals, all | 
long before, objects of public suspicion, but a sketch of the imperial apartments) 


sounded from a vast orchestra in front of the palace; and the air re-echoed 
with the voices of thousands and tens of tuousands, all evidently determined 
to be happy forthe time. We both gazed in silence and admiration. The 
carriage had accidentally drawn up in view of the little hut which is preserved 
in the Neva as the dwelling of Peter. I saw a tear glistening on the long 
eyelash of my lovely fellow traveller. 7 

“ 1f I wanteda proof,” said she, * of the intellectual greatness of man, I 
should fiad it in this spot I may see in that hut the emblem of his mind. That 
a Russian, two centuries ago—almost before the name of Russia was known 
in Europe—while its court had scarcely emerged from the feuds of barbarous 
factions, and :ts throne had been but just rescued from the hands of the Tartar 
—should have conceived the design o1 such an empire, and should have crown- 
ed his design with sueh a capital, is to me the most memorable effort of a 
ruling mind, within all human recollections.” 

“ Clotilde, 1 was not aware that you were inclined to give the great Czarso 
vender a tribute,” I said laughingly, at her embarrassment in the discovery of 
a tear stealing down her cheek. 

Truth was im herreply, ‘I agree in the common censure of the darker por- 
ious of his couree. But I can now judge of him only by what I see. Who 
is to know the truth of his private history! What can be more unsafe than 
to judge of the secret actions of princes, from the interested or ignorant narra- 


tives of a giddy court, or foreign enemies! But the evidence round us allows 


| 
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of no deception. These piles of marble are unanswerable ;—ihese are the But Butts was absent: we saw nothing of him save occasionally in vaca- 
vindications of kings. The man who, sitting in that hut, in the midst of the tion time, when he made bis appearance in the shape of a dumpy little flaceid- 
howling wilderness, imagined the existence of such a city rising round him, faced man, who wore high-lows, and no straps to his trousers He made but 
and his line—at once bringing his cunntry into contact with Europe, and a poor figure by the side of the brilliant young bucks at Grigg’s, who dressed 
ereciing a monument of national greatness, to which Europe itself, in its thou for dinver, had their clothes from Clifford-street, and wore yellow kid gloves at 
sand years of progress, has no equal—must have had « nature made for the church on Sundays. 1 think Miss G (we did not like to call ber Miss Griggs 
highest tasks of humanadvancement. Of all the panegyrics of an Imperial life, somehow) must have seen the disadvantage under which her Samuel laboured 
St Petersburg is the most Imperia!.” | in the company of young men ofthe world. But he was an honest man, great 
We passed rapidly through the Russian provinces, and, intending to embark) at the digamma, and Miss G. had been engaged to him years ago ; before her 
in one of our frigates cruising the Baltic, felt all the delight of having at brother's extravagance at college had compelled pato take pupils. She wore 
length left the damp and dreary forests of Livonia far down in the horizon, a lock uf his sandy hair in a seven-shilling brooch round her neck ; and there 
and again feeling the breezes blowing from that ocean which the Englishman, was a sticsing-plaster full length of him in his cap and gown, done by the fel- 
instinctively regards as a portion of hishome. But, as we drove along the low from Brighton who had hit off toa nicety his little bunch of a nose, and 
smooth sands which line so many leag.es of the Baltic, and enjoyed with the, nis dumpy figure and high-lows, hanging up in the dining room. Robinson (he 
fali sense of novelty the various contrast of sea and shore, we were startled by who played the flute) used to jook at that black figure with violent rage and 
the roar of guns from the ramparts of Riga, followed by the peal of bells | disgust, shake his fist at it, utter tremendous commuinations against Butts as a 
What victory, what defeat, what great event, did those announce! The in- snob, and wish that either one were dead or the other had never been born, for 
telligence at length broke on us at the gates ; and it was well worth all our bis soul was consumed with passion for Eliza Griggs, and his heart was 
interest. “ Peace with France.” The English ambassador had arrived in, scorched with the flames of a first love. 
Paris. “ War was at end, and the world was tobe at rest once.” I changed Do not be alarmed for the consequences, madam ; don t expect any harrow- 
my route immediately, and flew on the road to Paris. "ing romance—wir haben auch geliebt und gelebet-—we have enduied and sur- 
My life was destined to be a succession of scenes. It had been thrown into, vived it as other people do. |t is like the small pox, diminished im virvlence, 
a whirl of memorable incidents, any one of which would have served for the and dues. t carry off half so many people as it used according to old accounts. 
tumult of fifty years, and for the meditation of the fifty after. But this was, ‘‘ They have been engaged for seven years,” Robinson used to say, making 
the period of powerful, sowetimes of terridle, vicissitudes. All ranks of men) us confidants of his love, and howling and raging about it as young men of his 
were reached by them. Kings and statesmen only felt them first : they pene. ardent temperament willdo; “but she can't care about him; I know she 
trated to the peasant; and the Continent underwent a moral convulsion—an can't; look how the brute squints; and see him eat peas with his knife—I 
outpouring of the general elements of society—like that of some vast inun could throttle him” 
dation, sweeping away the landmarks, aud uprooting the produce of the svil ;| It was quite true : Butts had that obliquity, and consumed his vegetables 
until it subsided, leaving the soil in some places irreparably stripped—in others, with the aid of the implement in question. Another day he would come out 
filled with a new fertility. | with, “ She was a child when the engagement was made He is a bruteto 
I found France in a state of the highest exultation. The national cry was, hold her to it. He might have married her years ago, but he is waiting for the 
“ that she had covered he.self with glory ;’ and to earn that cry, probably 1200/. a year great living, which may never fall in. The selfish scoundrel 
no Frenchman who ever existed would hesitate to march to Timbuctoo, or swiw ought to release her from her engagement, Buthe didn’t. ‘The locket hung 
across the Atlantic. The neme of * conquest’’ is a spell which no brain, from round her neck. I confide these things to you as a friend—a brother—Eliza 
Calais to Bayonne, has ever tho ght of resisting. The same spell lives, mus would say. But let me submit tomy destiny. What are you men but selfish? 
ters, domincera over the national mind, to this hour ; and will last, long after all, all selfish? Unfortunate Eliza !” 
Paris has dropped into the depths of its catacombs, and its fifieen fortresses are) Dun't imagine'l am going \o say any thing disrespectful of her—don’t fancy 
calcined under the cannun of some Austrian or Russian invader. /t will be! [ would hint that she was unfaithful to her Butts—in love matters women are 
impossible to teli fuiure a,es the scene which France theu presented to the! neverin fault. ! never heard of a coquetie in my life—nor of a women marry- 
mind. If objects are capable of record, imp essions are bi yond the power of ing with a man's affections and heartiessly flinging him off—nor of a woman 
of the pen. No image c«n be conveyed to posterity by the sensations which marrying for money— norof asly mother who coaxed and wheedled a young 
crowded on Europe inthe curse of the French Revo'ution—the rapidity, the, fellow, until somehow Jemima was off her hands. No, no, the women are al - 
startiing lustre and the deep despair ; as it went forth crushing all that the ways right, and the author of “ Mr. Caudle’s Lectures” ought to be pulled to 
earth had of solid or sacred. Jt was now only in its midway. The pause had pieces like Orpheus fur vilifying the sex. 
come ; but it was only the pause inthe hurricane—the still heavier trial was) Eliza then did not give the Jeast encouragement to young Robinson, though 
athand Even as a stranger, | could see that it was but alull. Every thing, somehow they were always together. You couldn't go into the garden and 
that met the eye in Paris was a preparative for war. Tne soldier was every) see the piok frock among the gooseberry-bushes, but Robinson's green shoot- 
thing, and every where. | looked im vain for the Republican costumes which ing jacket was seen sauntering by—in the evening their flute and piano were 
I 80 fearfully remembered. They had been flung aside for the uviform of the) always tweedledeedling in coucesi—and they never stopped until they had 
Imperial Guard ; or were to be seen only on a few haggard and desolate men driven us out of their room with the music, when unaceountably the duet would 
who came out in the twilight, avd sat in silence, and gloomy dreams of revenge.’ cease ; how was :* that when Miss was on the landing-place, Robinson was 
in some suburb café Where were the deadly tribunals, with their drunken) always coming upstairs? So it was though. They were talking about Mr. 
joe ges, their half naked assassins, and the eternal clank of the guillotines'—  dutts probably. What was that lock of hair Robinson kept in his desk! It 
all vanished ; the whole sullen furniture of the Republican drama flung be- may have been his sister’s, his grandmother's. Were there not many people 
hind the scenes, and the stage filled with the song and the dance—the pageant) with black hair besides Eliza? And yet the ill-natured might have fancied 
and the the feast—with all France gazing and delighted at the specracie. But, that some mercenary motives influenced the pure heart of Miss Eliza. Robin- 


+ 


my still stronger curiosity was fixed on the one man who had been the soul of 
the transformation. 
spirituel figure ; his calm, but most subtle glance; and the incomparable ex 
pression of his smile. His face was classic—the ideal of thought ; and, when 
Canova afterwards transferred it to marble, he could not have made it less like. 
flesh and blood. It was intensely pale—pure, profound, Italian. 
BOB ROBINSON’S FIRST LOVE. 


BY LANCELOT WAGSTAFF, ESQ. 


Clergymen who take private pupils upon small livings in the West of Eng] 


land, ans prepare young gentlemen for the universities or for public !ife, ought 
to be obliged by law to destroy their female offspring as certain Indian people 
do—or at ieast there should be convents or bospitals for the daughters of the 


I have before my eye at this moment his slender and, 


| Jaughter of Admiral Rolfe, and sister of General Sir Hugh Rolfe, K.C B. 


| son, though eight years younger then herself, was perhaps a catch ina pecu- 
niary pont of view. He was the son of the famous banking house of Hobbs, 
Lodbvs, aud Robinson ; and when arrived at ive and twenty (for as for Hobbs 
and Dobbs ticy were mere myths like Child, Coutts, and others), would tahe 
nis seat as head-partner ofthe house. His widowed mother was a Miss Rolfe, 


Mr. Rolfe Robinson our young friend was called, being not a little proud of 
ois double barrelled name. By us he was denominated Rich Robinson, Kid 
Robinson, or Band-box Robinson, alluding 1o the wealth to which he was heir, 
jand the splendour of his person—or finally, in compliment to a hesitation in his 
speech which he possessed—Siaggering Bob. He was, between ourselves, a 
weak, fair haired, vapid, good-natured fellow : at Eton he was called Miss 
‘Robinson. Every one of his nicknames justly characterised some pequliarity 


‘about the honest fellow. vi 
Huffle (belonging to the firm), Rolfe, hisuncle, and his mother, were joint 
His lady mother spent her jointure ina 


tutorising clergy, where, until their papas had leit otf “ coaching” (as the Ox 
ford phrase was—it is perhaps changed since ourtime), these virgins should/| 
be carefully immured. | geardiacs of this interesting heir 
For it is next to impossible that lads of eighteen years of age should be put, § ately way, occupying a great house in Portman-square, and giving grand 
in qhe daily presence of ar sy-fingered young creature, who wakes breakfas’| varties 1 the season whereof the Morning Post made mention. al dukes, 
every moraing in a pink frock ; who tips across ‘he common with goou things tdassadors, never less than three marguises ; Griggs, our tutor, never failed 
in her basket for the suffering poor people of papa’s parish ; and who plays he!‘ read the names of these guests, to talk about them at dinner—and 1 think 
most ravishing tunes on the piano in the evening after tea, when mathematics | felt proud at having Mrs, Robinson's son in his house, who entertained such 
and the Greek plays are no longer thought of, when papa solaces himself with exalied compavy. He always helped Bob firet in consequence, and gave him 
the St. James’ Chronicle ; when Smith and Jones amuse themselves at chess ;| the wings of the fowls, and the outside of the fillet of veal. 
and Robinson, who 1s musically inclined, accompan es Eliza on the flute :— However, Mrs. Robinson had many daughters older than Bob ; and though 
it is next, | say, to impossible that something should not happen from the} she lived so splendidly, and though Bob was to be chief of toe banking-house, 
presence of such a young woman ina tutor'’s family—somehing delighttul at), he young man himself was not very well supplied with cash by his mother. 
its commencement, but often productive of woe, perplexity, and family annoy-| But he did not want for friecds elsewhere ; and there was a certaiw old clerk 
ance ere its conclusion. Dear madam ormiss! | wili not insult you by '® the bank who fur. ished his young master wih any sums that he required 
naming it—you have often inspired that some hing, and many a manly heart; — out of regard for his dear father’’ the before mentioned clerk used to say 
has suffered because you were inevitably fair ! \—of course never expecting to be paid back again, or to curry favour with his 
So, too, was Miss Griggs, daughter of the clergyman under whose charge Yv0%g principal so soon @s he took the direction of aflairs From this man 
several of us completed our education. He took a limited number of young %obimwson used to get down chests of cigars and cases of liquors and champagne 
men of distinguished family to prepare for the universities. He had a son a: jaheh he consumed in secret, at a certain cottage in the village. Nokes it 
Cambridge, whose extra: agance he would hint was the cause of his taking pu || “#s who provided surreptitious funds for the hiring of tandems, which, in our 
pils, and his lovely daughter, Eliza, kept his house. When parents and guar |/youthful days, we delighted to drive. Many a man at Griggs’, who had only 
dians would remark ou the comeliness of the young woman, and hint that her!|9!s own father’s purse to draw upon, envived Robinson such an invaluable 
presence might be dangerous tothe peace of mind of the pupils, old Griggs iriend as Nokes F , : ‘ 
would fling his eyes up to Heaven and say, “I consider tha: dear girl, sir,to| Well, this youth was in love with Miss Eliza 
be married. She is engaged to her cousin, the Reverend S:muel Butts, fellow igvorant of the passion of course—never dreamed 
and tutor of Maudlin ; and when the first living falls vacant—alas ! my Elize| are so proverbially blind ! ; 
will leave me. Would you have me part with her now! And yet, where Young Griggs, the Cam@ridge man, seldom came down among is, except to 
she not engaged she should not live under my roof, but reside, as she used to bleed the goveruor. A wildjavd impetuous young man he was; not respecta- 
do previous to her engagement, with her angel mother's family.” Here old| ble, and o! a bad set—but we lads respected him because he was a man, and 
Griggs’ white handkerchief would come out, and as with a trembling voice be||uad rooms of his own, and told us stories about Proctors and Newmarket ; and 
uttered these words, his bald forehead. white head, hook nose, and white neck | nad a cutaway green coat and large whiskers—to all of which honours we one 
cloth, never failed to impose respect upon his hearers; and parents thought ||day hoped to come. * 
their children lucky under the care of such a man. One easter veration when young Griggs came down however, we observed 
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he watched his sister and Robinson very keenly; spoke harshly to the former,| ‘him that his young master was going to run away with some lady, and ruin his 


at which the latter would grow very angry ; and finally, one day after dinner, 
when as usual after the second giass of port, Griggs had given the signal for 
retiring, touched Robinson on the shoulder as we were quitting the dining- 
room, “ Mr. Robinson, | would wish to have a word with you onthe lawn.’’ 
At this summons | observed Robinson turn as red as a carrot, aud give a hur. | 
ried glanee at Eliza, who very nearly dropped the bottle she was locking up 
of old Grigg’s fiery port wine. 

The particulars of the interview between the two gentlemen Robinson nar- 
rated to me that very evening (indeed he told every boty every thing con- 
cerning himself). ‘ Griggs,” (says he) ‘has been asking me what my inten- 
tions are with regard to liza. He says my attentions to her are most re- 
markable : that I must have known she was already an engaged person, though 
he didn’t care to confess, that the engagement was one into which his sister 
had been forced, and which had never been pleasing to her—but that it was 
impossible that my attentions could continue, or the poor girl’s affections be 
tampered with any further.” 


“ Tampered with! says 1,” (continued Robinson, speaking for himself,) “* J)| 


” 


tamper with the affections of Miss Griggs 

** By Jove, sir,do you mean to say that you have not? Haven't you given 
hera pearl bracelet and a copy of Thomas Moore’s poems! Haven't you 
written copies of verses to her, three in English and one in Latin Alcaics ! 
Do you suppose, sir, as a man of honour, [ can allow my sister's feelings to be 
played with, and you an inmate under my unsuspecting father’s roof? No, 
sir, things can’t end here. You musteither declare yourself or—you know 
the alternative.” 

Here he gave a tremendous scowl, and his eyes flashed so, and his bushy 


whiskers curled round his face so fiercely, that Robinson, a timid man—as | 


almost all men who play on the flute are—felt no smail degree of perturba- 
tion. 


* But I do declare myself,” said the young gentleman, “I declare that] 


love your sister with all the ardour of a young heart ; that she is the object my 
of daily thoughts, and my nightly sighs—my soul’s pole star—my—my—” 

‘* Never mind any more, sir,” replied young Griggs, somewhat appeased ; 
“you have said all this in your poetry already.” As Robinson confessed in- 
deed he had. 

The result of the interview between the young men was, that Robinson fully | 
declared himself the adorer of Eliza, and promised to marry her immediately 
on the consent of his mother and guardians, if not now, upon his coming of age, 
and entering into the banking business which he was heir to. 

“| may consider myself authorised on your part then to make this proposal 
to my sister 7” said Griggs. 

To which Bob agreed, and as Griggs thought the offer had best come in 


writing, Robinson and he retired to the former's room, where a paper was) 


drawn out at Griggs’ direction, and signed by the lover of Eliza. 

But the strange part of the story, and the proof of what I before advanced, 
viz., that Eliza was perfectly innocent and unconscious of the effects produced 
by her fatal beauty—was that when George Griggs her brother, carried her 
the offer, she vowed she had never been so surprised in her life—had never giv- 
en Mr. Robinson the least encouragement—had, it is true, received presents of 
books from him and verses, which she regarded as mere proofs of schoolboy 
friendship, a frolic—liked him very much certainly as a brother, a younger 
brother, in whose welfare she shou!d ever fee) the tenderest interest,for whose 
—— she should ever pray—but she was already engaged to Mr. Butts. 

ob professed to be broken-hearted by this sentence of Eliza's, but we all 
saw there was hope for him, and that if the op or with Butts could be 
broken, he might then aspire to the bliss which he desiderated. As for check- 
ing him in his desires, or pointing out the folly of his marriage at eighteen 
with a young lady of four-and-twenty, that was a point which struck none of 
us—on the contrary, our pleasure was to suppose that old Griggs would re- 


fuse consent, that an elopement would take place in consequence ; which Bob's 


friends would‘have the fun of arranging, and we even inspected the post-chaise| 
at the Green Dragon, and ascertained the condition of the posters kept there’ 
in anticipation of such a romantic event—not that Eliza would have consented. 
of course not—I would not suppose that she or any other woman would do 
such a thing, and mention this as an instance not of her indiscretion, but of our 
youthful folly. 

Meanwhile, Mr. George Griggs returned to the university, having made an 
unsuccessful application, he said, upon the governor’s feelings, to induce him 
to break off his sister’s marriage with Butts. 

‘The old gentleman’s honour was bound,” his son said ; “ he wished it 
were otherwise, but having pledged his word he could not withdraw it: and 
as soon as Butts pleased he might claim his bride. The living Butts desires 
must soon fall in,” he added, * Hicky has had two fits of apoplexy already. 
Give him a third, and it will be too late.” 

With this intimation George Griggs departed, informing his young friend at 
the same time, that although he would gladly have shaken his hand as a broth 
er-in-law, that relationship appeared now to be impossible ; and that if he 
heard of the least further communication between Bob and his sister, he should 
be obliged to return from Cambridge in acharacter most painful to him. 

“ Why, why,” said he, ‘did you come into our house, and bring wretched- 
ness into our peaceful family ? Before she saw you, my sister was happy— 
contented‘at least with her lot—now she only looks forward to it with terror, 
and I dread to think of the consequences—that match will kill her sir—I know 
Eliza’s heart—she will die, sir—and, mind me, there must be other victims if 


I don’t know whether Bob was touched, or terrified, or delighted by thi 
announcement—delighted to be the possessor of such charms—touched by the 
cruel havoc they caused—or terrified at the consequences which might ensue 
to himself from the exercise of his fatal power to please ; however he deter. 
mined Miss Griggs should not die. 

He according!y wrote off the following letter to his correspondent :— 

“My pear Nokes, 

“ Send me down fifty pounds, and a case of pistols, and put them down to 
own account. Counting upon receiving your parce! and remittance per 
coach, Wednesday ; | shall leave this on Wednesday evening at eleven, drive 
through London to the Angel, Islington, and be there probably ai five o'c ock 
in the morning. Have acarriage and four waiting for me there, and you may 
as weiljbring fifty pounds more, for posting is dear, and! am going to the 
North. Don’t fail me at this most critical juncture Of my life, and count upon 


the eternal gratitude of 
“ Ropert Kotre Rosinson.” 


When the faithful Nokes received this letter, he for some titne could not 
understand the nature of its contents, until at last the real nature flashod upon 


own and Nokes’s pros, ects for | fe. 

We made it all right meanwhile about the horses at the Green Dragon, which 
were (0 be ready at eleven o'clock on Weduesday evening ; and in the after- 
noon of that day walked down to Puddiey Heath, two miles from our parsonage, 
‘where the London coach passed, and we made sure of finding our parcel 
| Instead of the parcel it was litte Nokes himself who jumped off the box, 
jand giving Robinson a squeeze of the nand, and a nod of the head, pointed 
significantly to the carpet bag, which the hostler was handing down, and which 
no doubt contained the money and the pistols. What the deuce we wanted 
with pistols, | have never been able to ascertain—it was Tolmash, our comrade 
‘at Griggs’s, who suggested the pistols, as we sat in conspiracy over the affair 
(for we delighted in it, and had hours and hours of consultation every night 
‘concerning it,)it was, | s»y, Tolmash suggested the pistols, taking a hint from 
‘a picture in “* Tom and Jerry,’’ in which a fellow is represented running away 
‘to Gretna Green, and pointing the “ burkers” at the gevernor who is just gal- 
loping up. 

Bob was so impatient to see these weapons that it was with great diffi- 
culty Nokes could restrain him from examining them on the high road, but 
‘we waited until we got a private room at the Green Dragon, where the weapons 
were shown, and where Bub explained at full length and with great eloquence, 
his purpose of abduction. 

There was a gal, a beufle gal, whose heart was bweaking for him, and whose 
pawents wouldn’t let him marwy—he was determined to wun away with her 
if he couldn't get her—to blow his bwains out, &c. &c.”’ 

All this Bob told with great sputtering and emotion over a glass of brandy 
and water. Nokes looked grave. 
| “f suppose it’s the parsons daughter you wrote me about, that J sent the 
‘necklace down for. I thought ‘hat would have been enough for ker. Lord, Lord, 
‘what fools you young men are, Mr. Bob !” 

* Fools! if you call me a fool, or bweathe a word agaiust Eliza, I'll kick you 

‘wound the woom,” roared Bob, who didn’t seem to have much regard for his 
father’s old friend. 
_ * Well, well—stop— you'll regret it in after life ; and remember the words 
of poor old faithful Jack Nokes; but never mind that. I can take a hard word 
from your father’s son. Here are the pistols; you'd best not take them to the 
house, as you'll get into the carriage here, J presume. Here’s the money— 
please just acknowledge it—I wash my hands of the business—kick Jack 
Nokes round the room indeed!’ 

Bob seized Mr. Nokes s band with eagerness, swore he was his best and 

deawest friend, as he should find when he came into Lombard street ; and then 
|being armed with the sinews of war, the chaise was ordered at eleven, and we 
lall departed for the vicarage. 
_ I repeat I have nothing to say against Miss Griggs—she wouldn't have come 
very likely—she would bave spurned the proposition with scorn, and rofused to 
run away altogether, even if—even if a circumstance had not happened which 
rendered that measure impossible. 

At about nine o’clock—the moon was rising beautifully over the old church 
—Bob was packing his portmanteau for the expedition, and laboriously striving 
to thrust in a large dressing-case fall of silver saucepans, gold razors, &c., 
iwhich must have been particularly useful to him, as he had no beard as yet. 
\We were making ready for the start, I say, when a letter was brought for 
~ 7 Robinson, Esquire, in the well known commercial running hand of 
Mr. Nokes. 


“Sir, 
“ Though I may lose your friendship for ever, [ am determined to prevent 
this mad step on your part. | have written to Mr Griggs, warning him so- 
lemnly, and threatening him with law proceedings and ruin, from which I am 
confident that I have saved you. I was at school with your father, and saved 
him too, and devote myself to the son as to him. 

**T have taken the post-chaise and the pistols, back to town with me. 

“ Yours respectfully, 
“ Joun Noxes.” 


Bob was bursting out in an oath, when the door opened, and our respected 
‘tutor, the Reverend Frederic Griggs, made his awful appearance, candle in 
ihand, and with a most agitated countenance. 

| What is this that I hear, Mr. Robinson?” he exclaimed. ‘ What news 
sir, is this for a tutor and a-a f-f f-ather? Have I been harbouring a traitor 
in my bosom—a serpent that would sting my innocent child—so young and so 
corrupted! Oh, heavens!” 

And he proceeded into an oration, which I pretermit, and which lasted for a 
quarter of an hour. Griggs had a flux of words,and which imposed greatly upon 
parents and guardians dering a first visit or two, but became intolerably tedious 
to us who were forced to hear it every day. He left us after the oration, say- 
ing he was abont to retire, and pray for the misguided young men, who had en- 
tered into a conspiracy against a tond father’s peace. 

Robinson was wild. He talked of suicide, but the pistols were gone, and ~ 
he didn't think of using the gold razors in the grand new dressing case. We 
sat with him, and tried to pacify him with philosophy, and a bottle of cherry- 
brandy. We left him at three o'clock, and he told us afterwards that he 
rushed frantically out of the room, to Miss Griggs’s bed room, and cried out 
passionately, “ Eliza, Eliza!’* The door was locked of course, he could hear 
sobbing from within, accompanied by the heavy snore of Mrs. West, the house- 
keeper, who was placed es dragon over the weeping virgin. Poor soul! she 
did not come down in her pink frock to breakfast next mourning. 

But about that hour, up drove General Sir Hugh Rolfe, an apoplectic goggle- 
eyed white-whiskered little general, tightly girthed round the waist, with buck- 
skin gloves, and a bamboo cane, at whose appearance as he rolled out of the 
yellow post chaise, poor Bob turned ashv pale. 

We presently heard the general swearing in the passage, and the voice of 
the Reverend Mr. Griggs raised in meek expostulation. 

**Feich down his tuings—don't humbug me, sir—infamous swindle, sir. 
Bring down Mr. Robinson’s bags—d—d imposter, sir, and so on.” Volleys of 
vaths were let off by the tiery little man, which banged and exploded in our 
‘ittle hail like so many Vauxhall crackers. 

Or friend was carried off. Our own relatives caned us to be removed speed- 
iy from Griggs’s under the plea that his daughter was a dangerous inmate of 
a tutor’s house, and that he might take a fancy to make ber run away with one 
of us. Nukes even said that t.e old gentleman had gone so far as to offer to 
make it worth his while if he would allow the enlevement to take place—but 
the Reverend Frederic Griggs replied triumphantly to these calumnies, by 
marrying bis daughter to the Reverend Samuel Butts (who got his living by 
the death of the apoplectic incumbent,) and she is the mother of many childrea 


| 
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by him, and looks at that angel face of his with a fond smile, and asks, “‘ Who to all the territory drained by that river. That is to say, that if Europe had 
but you, love, could ever have touched the heart of Eliza!” been the unoccupied and America the discovering country, the discovery of the 
mouth of the Danube would have given to the discoverers the sovereignty of 


THE OREGON QUESTION. | Wirtemberg and Baden. It is scarcely necessary to tell — readers, 
From the last Edinburgh Review. jor even American Lawyers, that no such absurd rule exists. When Mr. Rosh, 
Concluded. and afterwards Mr. Gallatin, the American negotiators, were asked for their 


authorities, they merely referred to the grants made by European Sovereigns of 
the territories watered by certain rivers,—words of description, convenient 
to examine what countenance the law gives to the claims of England and of enough for the demarention of enknown lends ; be: no more establishing the 
the United States on Oregon. We will begin with the title by Discovery. | aw in question, than grant after grant, describing its subject as bounded by 

«inte Geir d thet Drake may have caught a glimpse of the coast||"*™S° of mountains, would prove it to be a r le of international law. that the 
in latitude 48 dogo the gear 1600. He cortainly oa t - to latitude 43 deg ‘nation which first sces a muuntain range Is entitled to all the lands which that 
Of the two accounts of his voyage, one carries him up to latitude 48 deg Another fatel objection to any claim founded on Grey's die- 
other stops him at 43deg. But es England never attempted to make any nse COvery is the really recognized interastional law, that the discoveries made by 
of this supposed discovery, she has very properly avoided insisting on it. For prevent indeed, any 
nearly two centuries the north western coast remained unvisited ; but, in 1774, 
and 1775. Bucareli, the viceroy of Mexico, who appears to have been a man 4 wo, thas be of it 

—e - Sens : \was first seen by Heceta. named by him the San Roque, and by that name 
. , |-uperseded Heceta,' Broughton again superseded Gray by exploring it for more 


ment of their proceedings :— 
, saiger 4 ighty miles further. If it were trve that prior imperfect discoveries 
are superseded by subsequent and more accurate ones, the title by discovery 
European navigators, in Nootka Road, which they called the port of ‘San Lo.|;'° the whole coast of Ore we belongs oe Vancouver ; for he was the first who 
renzo, and which the illustrious Cook, four years afterwards, called King| wis and oa but 
George’s Sound. In the following year a second expedition set out OF court give ne title to 
San Blas, under the commend of Heceta, Ayala and Quadra Heceta discov.| ‘2 territory watered by a river of which the lower portion was already well 

ered the mouth of the Rio Columbia, called it the Entrada de Heceta, the Pic||*29wa, and the northern sources were discovered by others. 
|| The English claim by discovery is equally unfounded. Her overland dis- 


of San Jacinto (Mount Edgecu'nbe,) near Norfolk Bay, and the fine port of Bu-| -wveries were not public officers; and of her maritime discoverers, it is doubt- 


careli. I possess two very curious small maps, engraved in 1788 in the city] , 
of Mexico, which give the bearings of the coast from the 27 to the 58 deg.|"! 
of latitude, as they were discovered in the expedition of Quadra.”’* mapped by Heceta. 
Mr. Greenhow says, that in the charts published in Mexico after Hecetaa’ here remains the title of Spain; and, as far as mere discovery goes, it is 
seturn, the Colambia io named the Rio de San Rogue. In 1778 Captai complete. The voyages of Perez end Heceta possessed every requisite. They 
Cook, on his last voyage, partially examined the coast from the 44th paralle! by and for 
to the 69th, and accurately from thence to within the arctic circle. When his,” Be 
ships were returning after his death, they visited Canton, and sold very ad- | But wo have siseady csen, that sottioment is sovential to the completion of 
pert , : la title by discovery, and is in itself an independent source of title. 


imponsat reculis.. wine of wealth was to been||_, We Proeeed, therefore, to enquire what ttle has been acquired to Oregon by 
discovered in the fur trade between the north west of America and (hina, and| jeattlomens.» “The Gas white man who eppesr to have shown an intention to iz 
. themselves in any part of that country were Meares and his companions in 


the English and Americans prepared to work it; but as the South Sea Com- : ’ 
had then exclusive privileges in the Southern Pacific, and the East In |, po 
ia Company in China, the English adventurers generally sailed under foreign’ possess the intrucers. Martinez arrived on the 6th May, 1789, at Nootka 


flags. The most remarkable of these traders were Captain Gray, the com- 
mander of the’ American merchant vessel the Columbia, and Lieutenant Meates, in ( Captein 


~ 
a British officer who acted as the virtualcommander of « mercantile ex ithe rest to San Blas as prisunere. 


pedition using the Portuguese flag. || The result was remarkable ; each nation demanded satisfaction—Spain for 


Meares left Macao for Nootka Sound in the beginning of 1783—erected 4) Meares’s intrusion into wat she considered her territories ; England for the 


in which Spain had taken the law against him inco her own hands. 
but mistaking as ail previous navigators except Heceta had done, its bar for a| ~~ oe but after a tees of about three millions on our part, and one 
continuous coast, he inferred that no such river existed. He therefore ion aw chet-of und & toch 
the northern headland Cape Disappointment, a name which it still bears. |\merce by six months of uncertainty, the two governments came to their sen- 
In 1787, and the five following years, Captain Gray passed and sepassed| (°° The past was remedied by an indemnity given by Spain to Meares, and 
along the coast, generally wintering in Noo'ka Sound. on the Lith of June,|(*®* future provided for by the convention of the Escurial ; or, as it is generally 
1792, being in search of a harbour to do some repairs, he ran into the Entrada||°2lled. the Nootka Sound convention, of the 38th October, 1790 
|| By Article firs¢ of that treaty, the buildings and tracts of land on the north- 


de Heceta—saw an opening in the bar, crossed it, and found himself in of America, of which British eubjecte had been dis 


river St. Roque. He sailed up for fifteen miles, took in water, and completed) 4. pesored. 


his repairs; and then with much difficulty got back over the bar into the Pa | 
! i —- || Article ¢hard stipulates, that the respective subjects of England and Spai 
cific. He changed the name of this river irom that of St. Roque to that whieh’ | rail not be disturbed in navigating or fishing in ‘a Pacific vor in the South 


it still bears, the Columbia. Se th th 

In 1791, Captain Vancouver was dispatched by the British goverement to). ready occupied, for 
the northwestern coast, partly for purposes which we shail mertion hereafter, the parpose of commerce with the natives, or of making sctilement there. 
and partly for discovery. He reached that coast at aboot latitude 40 deg. By te or fish within ten sea~ 

; , | leagues from any part of the coast already occupied by Spain. 
from thence, upto the northern shorss of the Pacific, made a survey far more ac | y Article fifth. in all places on the north western coast to the north of the 


curate than any that had previously been effected. But, as usual, he mistook |partsof that coast already occupied by Spain—that is, to the north of San 


the hes of she and was undsssived only by ||Prancisco, in latitude 38 deg —wherever the subjects of either nation shall 


meeting Captain Gray. Still he supy that it must be impassable, as ‘hereafter meke settlements, the subjects of the other are to have free access. 


truth ic generally is, by vessels of burden. Instead, therefore, of exploring 11 C in V di oe 1 
with his own ship, the Discovery, he dispatched Lieutenant Broughton im a, "Plain, * ancouver Was ispatebed by the British government to receive 
smaller vessel, the Chatham. Broughton crossed the bar; but finding tho} |‘"* surrender of the tracts of land mentioned in the first article. On his arri- 
channel intricate and dangerous, left his ship, and rowed up in his cutter about! o identified. A but 
one hundred miles—that is, nearly to the point at which the rapids render ; whether tag’ 
res- 
further progress, uuder ordinary circumstances, impossible. ijtored to Meares, or whether there were any to restore. All that we know is, 


The progress of overland discovery was much slower. The first who pene-. so 
trated the Rocky Mountaius was Sir Alexander Mackenzie, then in the ser and English, had abandoned Nootka Sound, 


vice of the North West Company. In the year 1793 he crossed them in about Daring his voyage, Vancouver, we trust without instructions, was guilty of 


latitude 54 deg.—discovered Fraser's River, descended it for about two 
dred and fifty miles, then struck off in a westerly direction, and reached the spam se cme Se a a more ridiculous than even the average absurdity 


Pacific in latitude 52 deg. 20 min. In August, 1805, Lewis and Clarge, dis- : aell 
. - | Hefirst took possession in the name of England of all the country from lati 
perches for that purpose by the governmeut of the United States, reached the tude 39 deg. 20 min to the Straits of Fuca, and afterwards from ae Straits of 


ky Mountains in about latitude 44 deg —crossed them, discovered the p. . 

pet 4. head waters of the Columbia, floated down its etream for about siz||" 2° '© the 59th parallel. That is to say, the treaty, tosuperintend the execd- 
hundred miles, and on the 15th of November reached its mouth. Here they 1?" of which he was despatched, having stipulated that the whole coast should 
built some huts—remained in them daring the winter, and io 1806 revurned to! by he took exclusive possession of 
the United States, exploring in their course many of the tributaries of the Co 
lumbia, This is the only occasion on which the Rocky Mountains have been| e are glad to think that no British negotiator has relied on this assertion 


any . ‘ofclaim. Indeed, the northern part uf the territory co ised in it } 
bl y comprised in it is now un- 
In 1806 ian. Fees. ole ‘calor. aniahias of the North West Company ee the undisputed sovereignty of Russia, and the southern under that of Mex- 
ico. 


crossed the Rocky Mountains, and established a trading post on Fraser's Ri- 
ver, about Jatitude 54 deg ; and in 1811, Mr. Thompson, also an agent of that 
Company, discovered the northern head waters of toe Columbia about latitude 


_ The next important attempt at sett!ement was made by Mr. Astor, an Amer- 
— aes an expedition by sea and by land, which met near the 
; See |jmouth of the Columbia, and in 1811 erecied on its south bank the little fort 
52 deg , and erected some huts on its banks. This isthe whole amount of J» i0h he named Astoria, intended to be the centre of an extensive trade be- 


the title by discovery. . tween America and China Nearly the same events followed ac had 

Role ys = that title has been claimed by the United States, by Bog: Nootka sound. In the course of the wer between England and tao. 
The claim to that title on the part of the United Stateer,depends on the dis-| Sonera b the beat year, Astoria was taken by the British force, the 

coveries by Gray, aod by Lewis and Clarke. They have chiefly rested on that ed, changed to Fort George. This is the 

by Gray; and, in virtue of it claim the sovereignty over all the countries the has been occupied by 

drained by the Columbia—that is, the whole territory from about latitude arte rorasianted . y of the aaa fe h rament. The treaty of Gh 

42 deg to 52 deg being, according to whe doctrine of the American States: either ra war. provided for the restorstion of all 

men who conducted the negotiations of 1824 and 1826, an established inter-| “©, Sper Party trom the other during the war. In obedience to this sti- 


national law, that a nation which discovers the mouth of a river entiles itself 


* Humboldt’s New Spain. Black's translation, Vol. i., 316 to 418. |, American hoisted. This, again, is the only case in which any person author~ 
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ized by the Government of the United States has occupred any part of Oregon |pension of immediate disputes, but could not have been practically acted a. 


But that occupation was as brief as the occupation of Nootka Sound. Astoria 
has been abandoned as a settlement, and is now reduced toa mere log house. 


| Under such an arrangement, the sovereignty being in abeyance, there is no 
lex loci unless it be the law of the aborigines. The Hudson's Bay Company 


in which a clerk of the Hudson's Bay Company resides, for the purpose of jand the Canadian Courts have, under an act of the British Parliament, power 


co mmunication between Vancouver and the mouth of the Columbia. 

It follows from this statement, that up to the year 1818, no civilized nation 
had acquired the sovereignty over any part of Oregon, Spain was entitled by 
discovery, but did not perfect that utle by permanent settlement ; and the set. 


British subjects, but over British subjects only. If an American murder 
‘an Englishman under the lines of Fort Vancouver, he cannot be legally pun- 
‘ished. The British law cannot touch an American ; the American law cannot 
take cognizance of a crime committed against a foreigner beyond the sover- 


tlements, if mere trading posts can be called settlements, made by English OF leignty of the State. The only resource seems to be to hand him over to Cas. 


American subjects were unauthorised by theirrespective governments. The 
resumption of the Nootka Sound by England, and of Astoria by America, were 


indeed official executive acts ; but each of these posts has been abandoned. 


jenove, to be disposed of according to Klackatack law. Joint settlement of the 
‘country by two independent nations, without common tribunals ora common 
superior, would be obviously impossible. Indeed, joint occupation is im 


Since that time, however, some pastoral and agricultural establishments i). oven for mere hunting and trading purposes. We have seen that in the 


have, as we have seen, been formed. 

But on two distinct grounds these seetlements give no title to the sovereign- 
ty of the soil. First, because they have been merely the unauthorized acts 
of individuals. With respect to the British settlements, this is obvious from 
the statement we have already given of the words of the Hudson’s Bay Com 

ny’s charter. And with respect to the American settlements, the United 

tates have not done a single act authorizing their people to acquire lands be- 
ond the Rocky Mountains. Those who have done so are mere squatters, 
ike the squatters in Texas. And secondly, because the convention of 1818, 


to which we shall immediately proceed, and which has never ceased to operate, 


stipulates, that during its continuance the country westward of the Rocky 
Mountains shall be open to the subjects of buth powers ; and“ it being under- 


| Indian far trade the competition of white men, even though belonging to the 
‘lsame nation and governed by the same laws, is destractive to the Indians, to 
|jthe furred animals, and to the success of both parties. The Hudson’s Ba 

(Company have acted, and continue to act, on this principle. They hold no 
‘\trade to be worth having which is shared. British rivals they exclude by law ; 
'|Kussian and American by reckless competition. Nothing can be kinder than 
i their conduct to their competitors as men. They protect them, they clothe 
i\them, they feed them; but as traders they crush them. If an American t 
\|is established, a Hudson's Bay post instantly rises in its neighbourhood. ten 
||American vessel trades along the coast, a Company's ship foilows in her wake. 
\|[f an American offers goods for barter, the Company, whatever be the loss, 
jundersells him. ‘* We have compelled,” says Mr. Pelly in 1838, “ the Amer- 


stood,” continues the treaty, “‘ that this agreement is not to be construed to |... adventurers one by one to withdraw from the contest, and are now pres- 
the prejudice of any claim of either party to any part of the country.”” It is |sing the Russian Fur Company so closely, that we hope, at no very distant 


obvious that the right of sovereignty being expressly left in abeyance, no act 


done by either party, during the continuance of the treaty, can affect the right | 


of the other. 

We now proceed to consider the Treusies affecting Oregon. We have al- 
ready stated the materia! part of the Nootka Sound convention. Between the 
conclusion of that convention in 1790, and the restoration of Astoria in 1818, 
important events had occurred in the countries bordering on Uregon. Russia 
had created a fur company, authorized to set'le and bring under the Russian 
sovereignty any portion of America unoccupied by a civilized power. The 
company scattered their posts through the Aleutian Islands, and along the north 
coast of the Pacific—fixed their headquarters at Si:tca, near the fifty sixth par- 
allel, claimed all that coast as Russian territory, and were preparing to advance 
towards the south. The United Siates, by the purchase of Louisiana, exten 
ded their western frontier to the Rocky Mountains Oregon, therefore, became 
contiguous to four great Empires ‘To Russia on the north, to England and 
America on the west, and to Spain on the south. 

Several questions were open between England and the United States in 
1818. One was that of fisheries. Tne treaty of 1783 had given, or rather 
continued, to the people of the United States a general liberty to fish on the 
coasts of Britis America. America claimed the benefit of this stipulation as 
a permanent arrangement ; or, to use the old expression of Jurists, a transitory 


question also existed as to the northern boundary line of the, United States 


'\period, to confine them to the trade of their own proper territory.””* 

The great error of all parties has been the importance attached to Oregon. 
| But, assuming it to be of any value, the Americans cannot be expected to remain 
satisfied with an arrangement which, professing to give them equal rights, 
pract cally excludes them. We have seen that in 1818 they proposed a par- 
‘ition. They again proposed one in 1824; but asthe terms offered by each 
iparty were a mere repetition of those of 1818—namely, on the part of England 
ithe Columbia as a boundary, and on the part of America the 49th parallel— 
||the second negotiation was as {ruitless as the first had been. Another attempt 
‘was made in 1826. The American minister, Mr. Gallatin, now offered a 
islight modification. He proposed thut the forty ninth parallel should be adup- 
ited merely as a basis, subject to deviation, according to the accidents of the 
lcountry ; and further, that if that line should cross any navigable tributaries, 
iof the Columbia, the navigation of such tributaries, and also of the Columbia, 
‘should be open to British subjects. The British negotiators, Messrs Huskis- 
‘|s00 and Addington, adhering to the Columbia as the general boundary, offered 
‘to America a detached peninsula, bounded on the south by a line to be drawn 
‘frem Hood’s inlet to Buifinch harbour, giving excellent harbours and the 
‘southern coast of the Straits of Fuca; and further, that a strip along the north 
||bank of the Columbia should be neutral, and unoccupied by either nation. 


| Neither proposal was accepted, and the result was an indefinite prolongation of 


convention. England maintained that it had ceased by the war of 1812. A> 


the convention of 1818, terminabie at the option of either party on twelve month's 


| notice. 


‘These points were settled by the convention of the 20th October, 1818. The. As this was the Jast negotiation of which the Papers are printed, it may be 


liberty of fishing was confined within certain limits; the forty ninth parallel 
was declared to divide the British and American territories, from the Lake of 


jworth while to show the position taken by each party. It is contained in the 


British statement annexed to the Protocol ofthe sixth conference ; and in the 


the Woods to the Rocky Mountains. The American negotiatiors, Rush and|! 4 merican counter statement annexed tothe Protocol of the seventh confer- 
Gallatin, proposed to continue that parallel asthe boundary line down to the| | nce 


Pacitic. This was refused by the British commissioners, Robinson and Goul | 


any part of Oregon. But they maintained that no other power had acquired 


burn, and the Columbia sugges‘ed in its place. The very undue importance 
attached at that time to the Columbia, probably was the circumstance which 


pentad.en agrecment. Asthe best cxpediont, the precedent of the Nootka) iby any nation, and, among the rest, by Great Britain. They then refuted by 


The British negotiators disclaimed all right to exclusive sovereignty over 


‘such a right ; and therefore that the whole country must be open to settlement 


und convention was followed; and, as we hove already etated, the’ | arguments which we need not reproduce (for we kave already stated their sub- 


use of the country was declared to be open to both parties for ten years—the 


| 


‘lstance) the exclusive pretensions of America. And they concluded by declar- 


sovereignty remaining in abeyance. On the 22d of February, 1819, Spain end ling the determination of Great Britain to maintain her qualitied rights under 


the United States, by the Florida treaty, recognized the forty second paralle! 
as their mutual boundary, from the source of the Arkansas, on the eastern side 
of the Rocky Mountains down to the Pacific ; and Spain ceded to the United 
States all her claims to avy territories north of that line. Spain, however, 


‘\the Nootka Sound convention, votil a fair partition shall have been effected. 


‘| The o ly parts of Mr. Gallatin’s answer which we need notice are as follows : 


'\He maintained that the Columbia was first discovered by the United States— 
‘\that this discovery was followed by an actual settlement made by Mr. Astor 


having lost by non user the rights which she had acquired by discovery, had °) within a reasonable time—and that this discovery and settlement gave a right 


claims to cede ; except such as she was entitled to either by mere contiguity, 
or, as against England by the Nootka Sound convention. in 1824 and 1825, 
the claims of Russia were satisfied by a treaty with the United States, which 
stipulates that the Russians shall confine their settlements to the aorth of lati- 
tune 54 deg. 40 min. ; and by a treaty with England, by which a line beginning 
at 54 deg. 40 min , is fixed as the boundary between the Russian and British 
domin:ons. 

These treaties, of course, affected only the four nations who were parties to 
them. As to those nations, the eflect was to exclude Russia and Spain, and 
to prevent England and America from acquiring any title by settlement as 

inst one another. ‘I’o the rest of the world Oregon remains open; and 
unfit as it is by situation, soil and climate, for profitable settlement, it is pro 
bable that it will Jong continue open. 

Of the five sources of ttle, we have now gone through three—discovery 
settlement, and treaty ; avd we have shown that under no one of them has a 
title to any portion of Oregon been acquired by any civilized nation. There 
remairs two others, prescr:plion and contiguity. Prescription obviously does 
not apply toa country which was not discovered till the eud of the last centu- 
a. here remains, therefore, only contiguity ; and this claim is confined to 

ngla: 


nd, and the United States—Spain and Russia, the other contiguous states, | 
having taken their shares and retired. But neither England nor America cau! 


‘claima perfect title by contiguity. Neither of them have a settlement within 
2000 miles of the Rocky Mountains. Neither of them can maintain that the 
occupation of the couniry to the west of those mountains is necessary to the 
security, or would even add to the convenience, of her territories to the east 
of them ;—accessible as they are unly by a land journey of between three and 
four thousand miles, or a voyage of eight months. But an imperfect title by 
contiguity—a title depending merely on geographical connexion—each cer- 
tainly has to the portion of the country which adjoms its own frontier; that is 
to say, England to the portion north of the forty ninth parallel, and America 
to that south. This is, without doubt, the weakest of all titles; su weak that 


‘jto the whole country drained by the Columbia, and by its tributary streams ; 
'|—that is, to the whole territory between the 52d and 42 parallels. He con- 
tended that the Nootka Sound convention was purely commercial—that the 
isc.tlements which it authorized were trading posts, not colonies, since colonies 
imply exclusive sovereignty—and that it terminated by the wer of 1796. He 
||adirmed that America, having purchased for a valuable consideration the rights 
‘lof Spain, had acquired a double ttle, and theretore was entitled to a double 
share; whereas the British proposal offered her only one third He conten- 
\ided that title by contiguity must have referrence to the magnitude and 
||population of the settlement in respect of which it is claimed, and the faci- 


| 


‘|/inues and probabilities of actual occupation ; and he urged that, on comparing 


ihe comparative population and rate of increase of the United States and of 
British America, it must be evidentthat it is from the United States, not 
from Canada, that the future population of Oregon will proceed. 

It is strange that a man of Mr. Gatlatin’s ability should have relied on the 
settlement made by Mr. Astor. Omitting, for the present, the fatal objection 
het it was a private, nct a government enterprise, it was a mere attempt to 
form a trading post. And in the very paper which we are considering. Mr. 
Gallatin affirms, with reason, that mere factories established for the purpose 
iof traffic, and not followed by aciua! cultivation give no title. And lastly, it 
was abandoned by its creator, and is now a ruinous log house That the erec- 
tion of a stockade by private traders, and its retention for a few months, can 
give, thirty years after it has been adandoned the sovereignty of a country 
aearly twice as large as France, is a position which no statesmsn educated on this 
side of the Atlantic will seriously maintain. The construction of the Nootka 
Sound convention is free from doubt. It certainly resembles the provisions of 
j\che treaty of 1783 respecting the right of fishing, which according to the Eng- 
i|lish negotiators, was annulled by the war of 1812; and, according to the Amer- 
‘licans, was a permanent arrangement. The convention of 1827, however, seems 
to have made this discussion unimportant. By that convention, either party 
|may terminate the on twelve months’ notice. But as that 


when expressed in words it seems almost to disappear; for what can be lees! srrangement, and the Ngotka Sound arrangement, are substantially the came, 


substantial than a claim to territory which is not yours, merely because 

it is bounded by that which ist Still, it must be admitted to be a source 0: 

title, however slight, where there is no other. And this is @ case in point. 
The arr ments for joint occupation made by Engiand, first wiih Spain, 


and afterwards with the United States, were plausible expedients for the sus- 


the power to terminate the one necessarily implies a power to terminate 
other : 
*Letter to Lord Glenelg, House of Dommons Paper, 1842. No 847. 
*20th Congress—Ist Session—Document, No. 199, p. 50-60, 
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The claim founded on purchase from Spain was sophistical. The disputed as delicate a way as possible, so that my offering an advance of money should 
territory —the territory to which the Nootka Sound convenion applied—began not appear as if { thought them in a state of destitution, when Louisa suddenly 
ny latitude 38 deg. By the Florida treaty, America ceded to Spain the part of cried out, as she caught sight of something from the window,— 
it which lies between that parallel and 42 deg. But asthe ceded portion be-| “ There’sa man with bread !” 
longed just as much to England as it did to America, to found ontuis cession The eager and famished look which she gave as she said this made her 
a title against England was altogether childish. Bat we admit that there is a father fear that she had betrayed their secret, and he reddened up with shame 
foundation for the premise, that title by contiguity is affected by the importanee and mortification ; for the greatest humiliation which can befal one in the 
of the setilement in respect of which it is claimed. And we firmly believe in prison is :o he thought poor—so ingrained is that feeling in the souls ofall, 
Mr. Gallatin’s prophecy, that ** ander whatever nominal sovereignty Oregon even of the wretchedest and the poorest! Louisa coloured, and for a moment 
may be placed, whatever its ultimate destinies may be, it will be almost ex- became crimson all over; but in an instant afier her face resumed the ashy 
clusively peopled by the surplus population of the United States ” : paleness which I had observed at first, save a spt of red on each cheek, which 
The negotiation for partitions is now resumed, and we trust with a fair pros- jooked unnatural; her eyes too were very bright aod restless. All these were 
tof success. It is much that real worthlessness of the country has been signs and tokens which I could not mistake; so I said, in a careless way,— 
established. All that any prudent Englishman or American can wish is, that * | came to propose that we should dine together to-day ; that is, if you 
the controversy should be speedily and nonourably settled. A week's inter- will allow metu bring my dinner to your room and join it to your's ; forl 
ruption of confidence—such, for instance, as followed the reception of Mr. have bought a great piece of meat, I said, which will not keep, and if some 
Polk’s inaugural speech—costs each party twenty times the value of the matter one does not he!» me to get through with it, it will be a waste :” and without 
in dispute. ; ; PO EEY _ waiting for a reply, whicu I saw they were too embarrassed to give, I went 
The obvious course is to refer the whole question to Arbitration. The de- out, and at once bought a half-quartern of butter, aud a large slice of cheese, 
cision of an Arbitra or necessarily saves the honour of each party; and in the |at the shop in the fair. 
resent case there is nothing else to contend for. We have heard that Amer- ~ See,” saidJ, taking the things in, “how rich I am. I have brought 
ica objects to Arbitration, and that her objection ie founded on her convic ion these in first: and if Miss Courtney will lay the cloth, we shall be getting 
that the right is on her side. But as there are but few disputes in which each things ready.” 
party is not convinced that heis in the right, it follows, that if such aconvic- Tne poor girl, atthe sight of the bread, was nearly overcome. She seized 
tion were a bar to Arbitration, that mode of adjustment could scarcety ever the loaf with a trembling hand, and at first tried to break a piece off, but not 
take place. Assuming the honesty and intelligence of the proposed Arbitrator, being able from her weakness and wervousnessto do it, she pointed to the 
the only valid objection to Arbitration is the conviction, not merely that we are’ bread, and then to her father, and with a sort of scream cried out wildly,— 
in the right, but that the opposite party knows that we are in the right. Ifwe He!” pointing to her father—* and I too! We have not eaten food for 
believe this, we believe his claim to be fraudulent and vexatious ; and we are :pore than four days!” Then, bursting into an hysterical fit of tears, she 
justified, if the object in itself, or as affecting our honour, be adequate, in re- fainted away from exhaustation, and from the sight of the food so unexpected- 
fusing to allow the question to be discussed. England would not allow her jy brought to her for which she was craving. 
title to Quebec, or America her title to Rhode Island, to be the subject of an “J was ina great fright, for I never could bear to see women in that way ; 
Arbitration—not merely because each nation is convinced of the validuty of ber but I had presence of mind enough to make haste after a doctor who lived (i 
own title, but because each knows that its validity is known to the other. 1n (he fair, and he coming ap, between ber father and him, they contrived to re- 
the present case, America may possibly be convinced that her claim to the store her, though not without difficulty, for the faint was a very bad one,*on 
whole of Oregon is valid; but she canaot believe taat Eonland knows it to be account of her extreme weakness. Now that the Dontor had appeared inthe 
valid. She cannot deny that we honestly believe it to be matter of coutrover-| matter—and [ must say of him that he was one of the most benevolent old 
sy ; and if a fourth negotiation should fail, she is bound by friendsiip, by pru-) geatiemen { ever knew—it became necessary that some explanation should be 
dence, and by regard to the welfare of the whole civilized world, to allow it to given to account for the young lady’s illness. The women in the prison were 
be settled by Arbitration. « | ¥erv moch inthe habit of fainting away and going off in hysterics from all sorts 
Our readers have perhaps a right to ask what in our opinion the decision of, of causes, the Dotsor informed me—-as indeed was uatural enough, poor things ! 
an honest Arbitrator would be? We think that we have supplied premises jiving in the dreadful way they do ; so that when the Doctor found that there 
from which it may be inferred. We fave shown that no nation now possesses, was a reserve in communicating the reason of Miss Courtney’s faint, be ascribed 
any title, perfect or imperfect, by discovery, by settlement, by treaty, or by itto some love atfvir, and asked no more about it, only begging them, if 
prescription. We have shown, too, that no nation possesses a p:riect title by chere should be any return of the complaint, to send for bim immediately. 


contiguity ; and we have shown that an imperfect title by contiguity to the por. 


tion which lies north of the forty uinth parallel, is vested in England—and to, 
that part which lies south of that parallel, in America. We think, therefore, 
that that parallel ought to be the basis of the boundary; but as, if prolonged 
indefinitely, it would cut off the southern extremity of Vancouver's Island, 
with little advantage to America, and great injury, if we shall ever occupy that 
island, to England ; we think that it should cease to be the boundary whea it 


I was glad to see, on my return to their room after ihe lapse of some time, 
that a considerable part of the loaf had been consumed, and that my friends 
seemed the better for it. As the exclamation of his daughter had revealed to 
‘me the secret which both had so long concealed, I made no scruple of reproach- 
ung them both for not having mede me acquainted with the fact of their 
condition. It was Miss Courtney who spoke, and she told me, that for 
some time past they had been obliged to part with every little valuable 


reaches the coast, and that from thence the boundary should be the sea. This they possessed, till they had nothing left; and then, with great hesitation 

‘ would give to us the whole of Vancouver's Island, which, if we are absuid) and reluctance, she confessed that they had sold or pledged their clothes for 
enovgn to plant a colony in the Northern Pacific, is the least objectionable food, tilj at last they had none left that they could part with. She told me 

seat. It possesses excellent ports, a tolerable climate, and some cultivable that both she and her father felt a sort of delirium from hanger, but that she 

soil—an ascertained and defensible frontier—and the command of the impor | fej: it most on the morning when I discovered their destitute state. I felt hurt 

tant straits, by which, to the east and to the south, it is separated from the) at first with Louisa and with her father for having concealed from me, their 

Contineut. That its distance from Europe would render ita costly, unprofiia-| friend, the actual state of their affairs ; but I had so often seen people in the 

ble incumbrance, is true ; but that objecton applies with equal force to every) prison who had fallen from affluence to poverty bear the very extremity of 

part of Oregon. want and hunger without complaint rather than confess their absolute poperty, 

|\though in a prison, that | could not find it in my heart to be angry with them 
THE RUINED MERCHANT. | ong : but the experience of her father’s sufferings during that terrible time 

From Chronicles of “ The Fleet.” had the mos disastrous effect on the fate of the affectionate Lovisa ; for, al- 

It was about three weeks .after Mr. Courtney's arrival in the prison that 1)/*hough she could bear her own agony in silence, she could not bear to witness 


missed him for several days in his accustomed walk ; for I ought to say that; Der father’s pain ; and this 1s the way that it fell out. 
about a month afier his entrance he had been so foriunate as to be able to hire), The poor girl, wearied out with exeaustion fell asleep on her father’s couch. 
rose to leave the rvom, but he motioned me to stay, thinking it did not mat- 


a room for himself, at a rate which, high as it was, could not be called im-|, 
moderate for the time, for he got it for a pound a week, for the prison was |‘¢f, I suppose, whether anold man of threescore and ten was present or not ; 
very full. | and by little and little we got into conversation ; but his heart being fall of his 
I missed him, as I say, for several days; and the answer through his door daughter and of her sufferings, which she bore with such patient fortitude, he 
always was, that he was not very well, and would not leave bis room that, Could talk of nothing but her ; and by degrees he began to talk off the creditor 
morning. So, on the fifth day, after I had walked up and down a |ittie while, |*ho had arrested him, ond who, in order to revenge himsel/ of the affront put 
and a little uneasy that he did not appear—for the day was) 4pon him by Mr Courtney's daughter, as he chose to consider it, had endea- 


smoking my pipe, | 
fine, and the sun was shining cheez‘ully over the iron spikes of the wall —|)|Youred to wound her iu ber tenderest point by wreaking his vengeance on her 


determined to ascertain the reason of his keeping in his room so closely, father. Mr Courtney was so earnest, and I was so interested, that [ beli 
This time, the moment I knocked, Lovisa came to the door, and, in a faint |¢ve, for the moment, we both forgot the sleeping girl , but, chanciog to turn 
Voice, said— . | my bead round at a little rustling which | heard behind me,for we were sitting 

“ Come in!” j with our backs to the sofa, I beheld her eyes fixed on her father wth an 

I was grieved to find her father lying on a sort of wooden sofa, which, |*<pression which I can never forget, and in which surprise, reproach, and filial 
served him for a bed at night, in a very weak condition. 1 had observed for ‘love were strangely blended, and wh'eh quickly changed to an air of desperate 
some days before that he had walked lauguidly ; but that did not particularly, deverminatioa Sue put her finger to her lips. to intimace to me that | was not 
surprise me, as it is by no means u-common fur persons to fall into a low des | (0 B0tice that she was awake —an intimation which | had the thoughtlessness 
spairing way in this place. His daughter resumed her seat by his side, with OF the weakuess to comply with ; for somehow, oid as | was, I felt a pleasure 
her face to the light, and I wasstruck with the very thin look that she had ; 0 being made a confidanby a young and beautiful woman. And there! did 
however it was natural, as I thought, she should fret on account of her father s |WTong—very wrong ; and God knows the anguish of the bitter repentance 


imprisonment. But there wasa something about her eyes which I fancied 
was a little wild and odd ; she looked about as if she was seeking for some- 
thing, and seemed to be in pain occasionally. -Her father, too, was by turns) 
excited and depressed, and lay uneasily, as it seemed to me, on his bed. |) 
had noticed about a week beforethat he bad no coat, and that he wore an old) 
coloured dressing-gown. which covered him from head to foot, end concealed| 
whatever he had un beneath. But now I missed the dressing-gown, and on 


looking round the room | observed that there were no stray articles of apparel | 


lying about ; and on regarding his daughter attentively, perceived that she. 
was as thinly and as scan‘ily clad as it was possible for any one to be, con | 
sidering the coldness of the weather. I did not think it was so bad as it was, 
but I guessed from the syinptoms—for | was used to the gradual disappearance, 


of the wearing apparel among the inmates, and koew weil whatthat meant— | 
that there was a lack of money inthe house Now I had received that very) 


Morning a sum which hed been pad to me fur an advertisement which | hav, 
written for a foreign singer, who with very kind consideration had forwarded| 


me the seven and sixpence, which was the price agreeed on, by a special pal had a great affection forthat girl; I felt it from the first. 


senger. 1 was casting over in my mind how I should introduce the subject 


‘woich d have suffered from that act,;unimportant as it seemed at the time, and 
\venial as some may think it was in its commission! And itis enough,'perhaps, 
|chat human beings shvuld be responsible for the direct results of their actions 
‘without being made accountable for ‘heir ind.rect cousequences : for whocan 
jteli what may be the effect even of his slightest acts! The smaliest pebble 
cast into the sea, philosophers say, inust affect the vibration of the whole 
ass oO! the ocean; and sv it is with man’s actions ! 

| It has been with this reflection that I have endeavoured to console myself 
‘or becoming an accomplice with Luuisa in concealing from her father the fact 
jof her having overheard his conversation about her suitor and his prosecutor. 
alas |. that apparently insignificant departure from truth cost three lives! 

I made Mr. Courtney take four shillings of the flve that were left; and that 
lasted them pretty well for§ four days. It was leaving myself rather short ; 
and, as ill-lack would have i, no work came in, s» I was obliged to live on the 
»@.ainiag shillingas weil as 1 covid: but i could not bear to see that beauti- 
jul girl wanting food. It is ridiculous to talk of love at my age, but | curtain- 

And she seemed 


\o be attached to me ; that was, of course, because 1 had done a little service 
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a her father when he first came in aie I remember one day—but this was|| I could not speak. If the whole building of the prison had been placed on 
their room rather better dressed than usual, for 1 had on my pea-green coat), ow she has discov 8 , , agine ; 
with basket buttons, which had been in and out of pawn for years past, with a but this dressing in white, and the story of the renee and lady taking her 
nice frilled shirt that I seldom wore, because of the expense of the plaitmg semay in acoach, seems to show that she has taken a desperate resolution. 
age, ; ,»imay *. 
with be a bad looking man in my, being about to marry some one else gave me a shock which I cannot well de- 
time ; and ! had still a pretty good head of hair at the sides and back—white,|| scribe ; it was cutting me off from her for ever: and the idea of her marrying, 
as may be supposed ; but that accorded with my complexion. Well—I don’t| under such circumstances, a man whom she disliked—forcing herself to the 
know why I run on in this way ; butold men have always had a privilege to most dreadful sacrifice which woman can offer—made me shudder. [| re- 
talk, from Homer's time downwards : by the by, they will call me the Nestor} mained silent, in a sort of —_ real <n of pe en the news had 
ime, and sh u look to-da ut her ia w ecting me 
T thought to say something, and indeed looking upto me, I believe. for consolation under 
ture! And she had such little winning ways ; and she used to fill my pipe) such an afflicting calamity, I tried to put the best face upon the matter I could ; 
with her delicate fingers (I always used short-cut)'so daintily, and. pretended so said, trying to throw a little cheerfulness into my tone :— : 
to like the smell of tobacco, that I do believe if | had been a little youuger,—|| This may not turn on % bad at last as we both think. ag thing seems 
but thisis all very foolish. ButI love to linger on the remembrance of her.||to be in favour of the man : if our surmises are indeed true, he marries your 
Poor Louisa ! she was the last ray of light that shone on me in this dreary ong: and ata pon affairs 
prison.— Well, I must finish my story. i ae e ebb. atters are so bad, sald 1, at they cannot we 
{ observed, during the four days following that on which I had discovered, “°° , 
seemed absorbed by some thought which engrossed all her faculties. | felt P 


st strength of resolution which lie under that gentle exterior and modest 
why ; but I was possessed with a vague presenti ‘lsoftness. Besides,”"—here he kesitated, but presently he went on besides, 


have reason to fear that her affections ;—but all that had better be buried in 
Mr. Courtney once or twice talked of the possibility of the return of bis son ; loblivion now ! Let Us send out again, and try if we can get eny farther in- 


and I observed that Louisa caught at the idea eagerly : but when he came tO! | ‘ormation.” 


consider the little probability there was of his son coming back for many years | : . 

of the uncertainty of his prospects, and of the climate, she returned again to There and red a 

melancholy abstraction, and seemed plunged in the same black despair which) e*senger fur the inmates o! the prison, and whom © knew to be ty be: y- 

had recently overwhelmed her. I could not help being struck, however. by| He had been confined for debt in the Fleet for more than thirty years himself; 
. “es . 8 og! | and when he was discharged—which he was from the death of his creditor. 

her manner when her father spoke of a Captain Morton, to whom, it seemed,) h os TS ‘ ; deltas te ta ° 

her brother was to go on bis arrival in India. When her father dwelt on the) “205° Tepresentatives did not care to keep a penniless debtor in prison any 


good heart and the amiable qualities of Captain Morton, and on the kind and| !9nger ; not having any relations living, nor knowing where to go, he had re- 


‘mained hanging about the prison, where he did odd jobs, and went on errands ; 
brotherly reception which his son was sure to receive from his old friend, 1 rad wks 
remarked that Louisa blushed and breathed thick, and that the tears rushed : 

: ae : | counting, he got a good deal of employment, and contrived to pick up a decent 
into her eyes. It struck me that there had been an intimate acquaintance be 
tween Miss Courtney and that Captain Morton. [ left the room, and smoked | lai pou. 
my pipe up and down the gallery, a good deal discompoed by the thoughts, (.:'N1B8 48 Much as was necessary, begged Arm, to ence : 
that assailed me of the pain and disappointment to which all are exposed in|; Miss Courtney hed gone, and what was the meaning of the circumstance re- 
this: PP P | ported by the charwoman He agreed to do this willingly ; and we walked 
: é : . ‘about the yard waiting for him to come back. He was a long time gone, and 
When I went with her father to the gate that evening, to see his daughter| [I got more and more uneasy. Her father, I could see, was internally agitated 
out of the prison, the gas-light, shining full in her face, made her paleness as-| iby a terrible conflict ; but he mastered his emotion, though the moscles of his 
sume so ghastly a hue, that Iwas alarmed She kissed her father most af-) yer lip were contracted with a quivering convulsion that was painful to see. 
fectionately just before she went through the gate, which was unusual, as she|shadeniy, I saw our messenger return. He came in at abrisk but tottering 
generally wished him good night in his own room. But on this occasion she) ace to the spot where we were standing. I could see ina moment that he 
clung to him with a sort of desperate fondness ; and [ saw, though her fea-|/was the bearer of some strange news, for his face was flushed and heated with 
tures were rigid as marble, that her eyes shone with a supernatural brightness | |:he haste that he had made to get back, and he came up to us in great agita- 
Just as she went out she gave her hand to me; and when [ pressed it in mi0€) tion. He looked at me asif asking for my sanction to tell his story ; but I 
I thought it felt icy cold. I did not like all these appearances, although !) fearing the worst, without eaying a word, led Mr. Courtney, who was striken 
did not know what definite cause to ascribe them to ; and I went to bed in 4) with dread, and submissive as a child, to his own room ; and when | had shut 
very melancholy state ; and next morning I felt very weak and low, which was} the door, I nodded to the messenger to goon with his story. He was still re- 
owing, perhaps, to my not remy had any supper, and to my not knowing how} |iyctant, so I proceeded to question him as calmly as I could,— 
to get any breakfast. Luckily I had a little tobacco left, so I sat down and)! « you went to Miss Courtney’s lodging '” 
somked, with my eyes directed towards the entrance of the yard—not expec li “ She was not there.” 
ing towee Miss Courtney, however, for it was before the gate wasopen; and] « Gould you trace the coach 7” 
always made it a rule to be ready at the entrance to accompany her tober) «| dig ; but , 
father’s room. ’ Where did it take her to 
When the clock struck the hour for opening the gate 1 went to the lobby to), « J; took her,” he replied, with a good deal of hesitation, and looking at 
meet her, but I did not take my pipe. 1! felt very dull that morning,--and the jo, father, “ to a church.” 
turnkey, who was a remarkable civil and polite person, remarked it ; for all the}! Her father turned his eves on mine with a despairing look. 
officers were always very respectful to me, in deference to my long residence | I did not know how to frame the next question ; but while I was studying 
in the prison and my respectability. I made some civil reply to the turnkey’s| lit, the messenger continued :— 
remark—I forget what, and kept my eyes fixed on the door through which, °« They told me there, that a lady had been brought to the church; bot that 
strangers passed to the lobby. ; | she was so ill that the clergyman at first refused to perform the ceremony. 
** You are waiting for Miss Courtney ?” said the turnkey. oi Bot the lady recovering a little, insisted ; and so she was married !” 
“Yes,” said!, * 1am: Miss Courtney is late this morning. _, || Her father here groaned, and put his hands before his face. 
I had no idea that my attention to Miss Courtney had been remarked, were “ And was that all ?’”’ I asked. 
shows how careful gentlemen should be in their attentions to ladies, lest they! +. No !” replied the man, with still greater hesitation, and looking alternately 
should unihinkingly compro.ise their reputations, and give occasion for dis Hat me and at het father. “I ascertained whese the coach which teck then 
pene reports ; and I was astonished when the turakey said, with a knowing) away from the church had been ordered to drive, and I followed them there.”’ 
ook, and lifting upthe key which he held in his band in an admonisning) « And then ” 
way :— ; '| “J knocked at the door, and said, ‘Ihad come from the yoang lady's 
“ Ab! Mr. Seedy, you have been arare one in your days, I’ll be bound ;\\father.’ Jt was a woman-servant that opened the door sutures en a 
but you are a little too old to play the gallant now.” | great bustle of running up and down stairs. While I stood at the door a lad 
I declare I never felt more hurt in my life. But the vulgarity and imperti-| proshed past us ; and the woman wanted to question him, but he said, ‘ Don’t 
nent familiarity of these people is disgusting. I said nothing, but left the! stop me ; I'm going for a doctor !’”” 
lobby, and waited by the iron rails so that | could see Louisa when the door) +» Who for ?” seid J, for my heart misgave me : and Mr. Courtney gazed at 
opened ; but I waited and waited, and no Louisa came Her father came/the man with intense emotion, watching for his next words. 
down, and I expressed to Him my surprise that his daughter had not come in.|) * It was for the young lady. She had fainted away the moment she quit - 
with her usval punctuality,—** to make breakfast,” | was going to say ; but |'ted the church, and nothing they could do could restore her. 1 waited in the 
remembered that, most likely, he had nothing for breakfast that morning, like! hall, for nobody took much notice of me in the confusion, till the doctor came. 
myself; so I checked myself, that I might not hurt bis feelings. Well, there He went up stairs very quick, and after some time came down again slowly, 
we stood waiting and wondering ; and at last I asked one of the char-women! |An elderly-looking woman came down with bim; and | heard bim say at the 
of the place to go to Miss Courtney's lodging, and inquire for her,—for she door, ‘ There is no hope.’ As the lady turned back from the door she noticed 
still lodged at the rooms of th-ir old servant, who, by-the way, had only just me, and asked me my business. I said | had come there from Mr. Courtney 
sufficient to live on. She informed us, on her return, that the young lady had to inquire about bis daughter. The lady mused for a moment on this, and 
one out early that morning with another lady and a gentleman, who fetched) then said, * Jt’s a bad business ; and I told my brother he was wrong: I don’t 
- in a coach ; that she was dressed in white, as if she was going toa wed- know how you are to break it to her father,’ said she. ’ 
ding ; but that she was in such a fainting state that they were obliged to lift!) He stopped here, and coulé not go on. All this while Mr. Courtney was 
her into the coach ; and that then the coach drove away. | gazing at him, with his hands clasped. I admired the firmness with which he 
We lovked at one another at this—her father and I,—for the same thought! received the dreadful intelligence ; but I was mistaken. | thought it better 
flashed on both of us on the instant. Her father took hold of my arm, and) that he should know the worst while he seemed so well able to bear it ; so I 
went with me into the corner of the yard ; and, if he had not sat down on thapurged the messenger to proceed. : A 
long seat that went all along the side of the yard under the wall, | amsure! “* What was it exactly,” said I, “ that the lady said to you ! 
he would have fallen. * She said that the poor girl was————dying !” “i A 
“I have a suspicion,” he said, “ of the reason of Louisa not coming in| I saw that her poor father was choking, but he gave no outward sign of his 
this morning.” And then he looked at me, as if to divine my thoughts. inward to 
was ve ve. isenger to go away, end then turned my attention to my friend. He motio: 
That herove girl,” said he, “has by some means found out the sccret of to me to put my face close to his, and in a hollow voice which made me start, 
the cause of my imprisonmen}, and she has sacrified herself to that man for| for I never had heard such sounds from human throat before, he said,— 
my sake !” “T will go to her !” 
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“ You forget,” I said, trying to soothe him, * that you cannot goto her : 
we are in prison.” 

“| will ask the warden,” he said ; “ he cannot refuse me " 

He got up from his chair, and, staggering out of his room, I helping him as. 
well as I could, and others assisting as we went down stairs and across the! 
yard, he was shown with me into the warden’s room. But he was too much 
overpowered with his own emotion to speak; so it was I who had to make! 
the necessary explanations : but the officer who acted for the warden said it 
was quite against the rules, and totally out of the question. It would be 
equivalent, he said, to an escape ; and he should be saudled with the debt.” 

‘* But he wili be sure to come back,” said 1; * it is easy to take precau | 
tions to prevent an escape. Surely you will not refuse to Jet a father see his 
dying child, who has sacrificed herself for him, and perhaps in vain! Such a) 
favour would not be refused to a prisonerin a gaol accused of murder: and 
what terrible crime is there in being guilty of debt to place @ man ina worse! 
condition than a murderer!” But all representations, entreaties, expostula-| 
tions were useless. 

It was in vain that Mr. Courtney, recovered his voice, appealed to the feel-| 
ings of the official with an eloquence and a pathos that would have softened) 
the heart ofa savage. ButI do wrong to compare the customes of savages 
with the usages of men ca!ling themselves civilised : there is no set of savages 
on the face of the earth who would practise towards each other the cruelties 
and barbarities which civilised men, in the name of the law, commit on their] 
fellow-creatures. It was, I say, all in vain ; he might as well have spoken to 
the stone walls of the prison. 

I coaxed my poor friend back to his room, but I thought he would have 
dashed out his brains against the wails in his mad excitement at being stopped 
by the cruel severity of the law, from visiting his dying girl before she breathed 
her last. He stamped, and tore his hair. and cursed the law-executors ; ar- 
raigning even Providence in his phrenzy for permitting such abominations to’ 
exist on earth ; comparing mankind to fiends who deserved ali the calamities! 
that afflicted them, for permitting the exercise of such cruelty on one another 
as that which now separated him from his child. I rebuked him for this! 
gently, saving that he must not make the many re-ponsible for the sins of the, 
few ; and [ trjed to bring his mind back to a right state, urging him to submit! 
to the dispensations of Providence, who, doubtless, had good reasons for per-| 
mitting the misery which prevails in the world to coutinue for a time, in order 
to work out some wise and benevolent ends, which, to our limited faculties, 
are mysterious and inscrutable. | succeeded in calming him, or rather, he was 
worn out with the tearing conflict of bis own grief ; and {i placed him on the 
sofa, on which he lay m.aning. I sat by the window watching bim, and turn | 
ing over in my mind all sorts of projects, but all wild and impracticable, when,’ 
suddenly, I saw a bustle at the entrance of the yard. The people who were 
sauntering about flocked to the door-way, as if something extraordinary h«d 
happened. 


have met with sudden deatn or accident in the streets. As soon as the sofa’ 
was turned round, and the men began to descend the two or three steps lead-| 
ing into the yard, I distinguished on the sofa the bodv of a female dressed in 
white, and with her feet wrapped in shawls. I guessed in a moment who! 
that female was ; | did »ot doubt that the death striken Louisa, finding her’ 
end approaching, had insisted on being conveyed to her father in the prison. 
And it was so, as | learnt afterwards. 

The whole prison was ina state of great excitement, as may be supposed, 
for Miss Courtney was known by sight to nearly all the inmates, who respected 
her for her reserved aud modest demeanour and for her devotion to her father. | 
I felt that a terrible scene was approaching ; but | was at a loss at the moment: 
how to communicate to Mr Cvurtney that his daughter was being brought 
up-stairs. While I was deliberating, there was a tap at the door, which || 
opened, when I found the procession on the outside. There was no noise, al-| 
though the passage was thronged with anxious faces ; but somehow the story 


Presently after, several men appeared bearing a sofa without a) 
back, aud resembling a stretcher, such as is used for transporting bodies which | : 
‘paper in my hand. Young Courtney saw by my look that there was something 


opening her eyes, which we.e lit up with a brilliancy that actually seemed to 
shed light throughout the cell, she fixedthem on Morton, and uttered a scream, 
so loud, so shrill, so full of agony, that it penetrated into our very souls, while 
the stone walls of the cell seemed to vibrate with the thrilling sound ! 

“Edmund !” she cried out, as she raised up her arms stretched them 
towards him. Jt was the first word that she had spoken, and it was her last. 
[Edmund Morton flew to her; but at his approach some dreadful recollection 
‘seemed tocome over her. She hurriedly felt for the third finger of her left 
hand; she held it up and pointed to the fatal ring which encircled it. With 
‘a frantic gesture she tore it off and flung it from her. I heard its faint tinkle 
\as it struck on the stone floor. Then, placing her hand on her heart. her head 
‘slowly bent forward, like a flower drooping, and her body falling slowly back, 
she sank on the couch ;—she was dead ! 

** Who has done this?” said Morton, frantically ; ‘* and what is the meaning 
of this ring? Has she been forced to marry? Can it be?” said he, looking 
at her father with a fearful look of suspicion. 

| laid my hand on him and led him from the cell. The son followed us. I 
tvok him to the end of the gallery, by the window, where there was no one to 
overhear us, and there, in a few words, J told him the travh of the case. He 
made no reply; but I saw that he clenched his teeth, and bit his lip till the 
blook started. 

‘“* George,”’ he said, * go to your father.” 

George Courtney mused for a moment, and went in. I did not like to ac- 
company him at such a time of sorrow, so I remained outside; but he had not 
been in the room many seconds before he opened the door hastily, and beckon- 
ing me in, poinied to his father. 

His father was kneeling by the side of poor Lovisa ; his hands clasped, as if 
in prayer, and his head leaning forward and resting on her body. I approached 
him reverently ; but | was alarmed at a certain air of motionless rigidity which 
uis attitude presented. Iwent up to him and felt his hand ; be made no sign! 
| raised up his head ; he made no resistance! I felt his pulse ; there was no 
pulse! The shock had kiiled him ! 

I cannot pretend to describe the anguish of his son! ‘* Mother! father ! 
sister !''—he kept on repeating—“ all dead!” It was with difficulty that. 
could force him away from the room to allow the necessary offices to be per- 
formed on the bodies of the father and daughter. I got him to my room, where 
he laid down on the bed in a state of grief which no solace fcould reach. I 
sat up with hym a!l might. He asked repeatedly for Morton And in the morn- 
ing, when the gate was opened, his impatience to see his friend became ex- 
ces-ive, almost todelirium. Alas! the news of his friend came too soon An 
vid chum of mine called me out of my room soon after the gate was opened, 
and asked me if the name of the tall gentleman, whom all the prison by some 
means had learnt was the lover of Louisa, was not Morton, and at the samo 
time pointed out to me an account in the newspaper headed * Fatal Duel.” 
{ could not see to read it in the dusk of the passage, so | took the paper into 
my room. I was afraid to look at it ; and I stood by the window, holding the 


in the paper which concerned him ; and taking it from me, his eye caught the 
heading of the paragraph, and he ran over it with intense antiety. 

*“ Thank God,” he said, “ he is safe! 

Who is safe '” said I. 

“Morton is safe! He has shot the rascal ! 
must go.” 

Saying this he hastily left me ; and | afterwards learnt that he joined his 
friend and accompanied him abroad ; but he returned in time to attend the fu- 
neral of his sister. 

I wished that the sorrows of my tale ended here. But I — to tell that 
the suddenness and terrible nature of the shock of hearing of the death of his 
mother, and witnessing the death of his father and his sister, all in the same 
moment, produced a fatal effect on the stunned intellects of George Courtney. 
He lost his reason,—perhaps it was best that it should be so; for to the last 


He will want me now; I 


of the poor girl's devotion—how she had sacrificed berself in the hope of ob ||moment of his existence, if his memory had been preserved, he could not have 
taining her father’s liberty—had got abroad, and there was a feeling of deep forgotten the events of that fatal time : I am sure I never shall. 

admiration at the act, and of solemn awe at the catastrophe. There were | Faves heard of Cap'ain Morton afterwards; George Courtney is still liv- 
several ofthe charwomen about who were the usual attendants on the priso ing in a private asylum for the insane. I'm sure | wonder how ! am still liv- 
ners, and with their assistance I conveyed Louisa into her father’s cell, after jing, after all | have suffered and witnessed of the sufferings of others! But it 
first apprising him of her arrival. We laid her on her father’s couch ;—it was cannot be long now before | shall be at rest too; and after my death, the pub- 
evident that she was dying. She hadin her hand a paper which she grasped |lication of these Chronicles ofthe Fleet Prison may do good to my fellow- 
tenaciously, seeing to conceutrate ail her rema ning powers of life in that one ‘creatures, as exemplifying some of the consequences of |mprisonment for 
act. She tried to speak, but she only muttered some inarticulate words which |Vebt! 


understand ; but we gatherew from a feeble gesture which she 

made that she wisied to present the paper to her father. He took it ; but all! 

his faculties seemed guasigesdigued a. anil neither read it nor opea it: he’ ENGLISH PERIODICALS.—THEIR EDITORS AND 
it forward me. CONTRIBUTORS. 


My own hands trembled very much, and my eyes were so dim that I could) 
hardly see, but | made a shift to read it. The paper was an undertaking on. 
the part of her father’s detaining creditor to abandon all his claims on he 
father onthe morning of ihe daughter's marriage with him. My poor friend 
looked at the stone walls of his ceil, and then at his deughter: he could not 
speak ; but I could see what was passing in his mind: his looks spoke as 
eg as words that he would gladly have remained in prison to the end of! 

is life, than purchase freedom at such a price! He knelt down by his daugh-| 
ter's side, and tuok her hand in his ; he kissed it ; and then he kissed her fore-| 
head, and blessed her! The poor girl smiled 2 heavenly smile of sat.staction 
as her father blessed her, and made an effort to speak ; but she could not’) 
Life was ebbing fast! She made alittle motion with her hand, as [ stood by 
crying like a child ; but her father shed no tear! 1 took her hand and | 
thought I felt a feeble pressure : it was the poor girl’s thanks for the little) 
acts of kindaess I had shown to her father! I tried to summon up fortitude 
to speak some words of consolation, and | asked her, very gently, if she would 
like to see a clergyman ? 

She made another motion with her hand, but whether it was an assent or not. 
I could not tell ; and I was about to repeat the question, when I was stopped 
by a hurried knock at the door, as if given by some one in haste. I went to 
open it, but before | had time to place my hand on the handle, it was opened 
from the outside, and a young men entered hastily, followed by another gentle- 
man, tall, and in a military frock-coat. The exclamation of Mr Courtney as 
they entered revealed at once the name and relationship of the younger one. 

_ “Myson!” he exclaimed, in a voice and with an expression of mingled 
joy and sorrow—“ my son! Insuch a place !—and at such a time ! And you 
too, Morton !"? he exclaimed to the other. 

“ Louisa!” exclaimed Morton. ‘ My God ! how is this?” 

At this cherished name, and at the sound of the long-loved voice, the dying 
Louisa sprang up from the couch as ifshe had received an electric shock, 


BY A COSMOPOLITAN. 
For the sake of introducing to the reader several writers whose contributions 


r appear in, and whose names are chiefly mixed up with, the English periodicals, 


|. nave determined on devoting anumber or two of these sketches to the af- 
fording some information,which may not be altogether unacceptable, respecting 
‘he floating literature of our time. I am well aw re that some whose eyes 
may fail on these columns, may regard it as an almost impertinent offer of 
imine, to “enlighten their darkuess,”’ but I also know that there are others who 
‘will be glad of the little additional information which I am enabled to give ; 


‘and, therefore, I shall go on in my own way, noting down, without reference 
co order or arrangement, whatever may, in my opinion, interest the general 


reader. 

W hat reading man or woman is there on either side of the Atlantic, who has 
not luxuriated in the writings of Christopher North? His“ crutch” has become 
an old acquaintance, and the resoundings of his “ knout,” as it fell on the backs 
of such unnappy wights as Robert Montgomery, has often been heard. Who 
has not felt the quiet and dreamlike beauty of his poetry, “softly o’er the 
senses stealing,” or luxuriant in his poetical prose, as he describes his wander- 
ings over loch, and moorland, or mountain? The “pen and ink” por- 
traits which he has given us of himself as ‘‘ Christopher North,” have 
led us to think of him as a white-headed, benevolent man, full of the milk 
of human kindness, and well stricken in years. Let us see how the poet really 
looks. 

A year or two since, Mr. Dickens was invited to a public dinner in Edin- 
burgh, by the good peuple of that celebrated city ; and, forthe double porpose 
of seeing ‘* Auld Reekie,” and some of its learned sons, I proceeded from 
Liverpool to the Athens of the North, where I arrived in time to attend the, 
‘banquet. This festival, however, I only mention by the way, because it was 
the only occasion on which I ever had the pleasure of seeing Professor Wilson 


and) who presided on the interesting occasion. 
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would have taken him for the writer of the exquisite “ Trials of Margaret Lynd-. 
\|my egotism tor a future occasion. 
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In point of personal appearance, the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine was i 
a very different personage, indeed, from what I had imagined him to be. As) 
he passed me on his way to the President's Chair, | had a good opportunity | 
of observing him He was upwards of six feet in height, of an athleuc frame 
and very carelessly dressed. His hair, of a light sandy color, looked as if it 
had for years been perfectly independent of a comb or brush ; it was pushed’ 
back from a broad, ample foreheas, and fell in tangled masses on the collar of 
his coat, which, on this occasion, was of a bottle-green color, decorated with 
figured brass buttons. His eye was blue and laughing, and a kindly expression) 
lurked about his mouth. His complexion was anything but tha! of a student, 
and his arm and hand seemed more fitted to wield a quarter staff than a pen | 
The prevalent expression of his face was frank good humor _No one, I think 


say,” or the pa hetic narrative of “ Ihe Foresters.” 

After the creature comforts had been disposed of, Professor Wilson rose to, 
propose the toast of the day—the health of Boz; but with the matter of his 
speech, the journals of the day have long since made the reader acquainted | 
As apublic speaker, the Professor is nearly as attractive as a writer. Not 
withstanding his broad Scotch accent, which rather grates upon Southern ears, | 
his voice is exceedingly pleasant, if not musical. His spoken matter much | 
resembled, in style, the delightful essays which have, from time to time, de-| 
lighted us in Blackwood, and as there was not the least hesitation in the de-| 
livery of his speech, one might almost conclude that it had been carefully com | 
posed, and then delivered from memory. | have been informed, however, that 
such is not the case, for Wilson is invariably as much at ease on “ his legs,” 
as at his desk. He uses considerable activun whilst speaking, and when uttering. 
some pathetic passage, his tones are so delicately modulated, that they seem to. 
express almost as much feeling as the words themselves. Wilson, in short, 
speaks like a Poet, and as only atrue Poet can. 

Every reader of old ‘“*Ebony” must be familiar with the name of ‘ Delta,” | 
which is attached to some of the finest poetry which has for many years past 
appeared in Blackwood. Itis the nomde guerre of Mr. D. M. Moir, a gentle | 
man, who, with high professional acquirements, combines a fine literary taste. 
Mr. Moir practises as a Surgeon at Musselourgh,and may almost be called joint. 
editor with Professor Wilson, for to his opinion a large number of the papers. 
which are sent to Blackwood, are referred. Mr. Moir was present at the dioner 


me an article for the journal | was connecied with This led to a correspon- 
Jence, which has been to me one of the great pleasures of my life—for, as a 
letter writer, | know not of Vownes’s equal, Here is a specimen of his style, 
which is additionally interesting, because it contains a bit of autobiog:aphy, 

which has somewhat of the character uf Romance about it It is, in sioit, 
a ‘* Pen and Ink Sketch” of person and history, drawn from the life 
by a master hand. it occurs in a letter received, by me, in January of the 
last year. At that time, be it remembered, we only kvew each other on 
paper. 

“ T feel grateful for the kindness of your enquiry about my insignificant self’s 
life, character, and behavior ; thus inviting a bore with a spirit of martyrdom, 
in the cause of politeness, or even friendship, | hope | may say. but I have 
exhausted my paperalmost, and your patience quite, [ fear—so [| must reserve 
My ‘Notes’ in Blackwood, were a h-s'y 
affair—rather jejune, 1 fear—but | confess | have a sort of respect for Old 
Maga, above most of the periodicals, which makes me prefer admission th: re. 
Moreover, Blackwood pays very handsomely, and, as I am not a money getter, 
if no great money spender,my resources do not greatly improve by age, so that 
a twenty-pound bill or so is of more value to me than it was of old. [ have, 
in fact, lived a little like a husbandman, who should be too idle or thoughtless 
to put part of his yearly seed into the ground, who would soon begin to see the 
beginning the end ’ of his time.” 

In an aiter-added portion of the same letter, he says : 

“ And here, recollecting your repeated kind expression of something like 


curiosity, about my humble self, I teel it almost due to that kindness to briefly 


advert to my pos.tion now, and heretofore. | am between fifty and sixty years 
old—‘ eheu fugaces labuntur anni'—have been thrice a visitor to the altar—by 
my first marriage, issue, one son—by second ditto, four, (two sons surviving, 


||Joe and Charles, mentioned in my Mountain Decameron)—by third, ditto, wife 
'jstill living, issue, three, (two girls living, one rather small.) My first wedlock 


was very early in life, very short, and, [ may add, * tragical in issue ;’ and 
whether the pvor youth, (now a men of course, if living ) be still alive, or long 
uumbered with the dead, | really know not. 

**Of my union with my second, the mother of my two boys, the result was 
aot much more happy. She was a widow—the widow of my brother, who died 
vf typhus iever. 


to which I have just referred. He appeared to be verging on sixty vears of 
age, at the least. His hair was iron grey, and thickly covered an ample and 
well formed cranium. His features wore a very pleasing expression, and in. 
frame he seemed to be robust, and strong, as country practitioners generally 
are. When his health was proposed, he acknowledged the compliment in a 
brief speech, remarkable neither for manner nor matter. Looking at nim, one: 
would say, that on the who'e, he had more of sculapius than of Apollo about, 
him. He has, however, distinguished himself in the pursuits both of Poetry 
and Physic, for he has written several standard works on Surgery, fand the 
es of Blackwood bear testimony to his powers as a poet. { 

n a former number of this series, J have alluded to another contributor to 
Blackwood’s Magazine—Mr. Eagles, who has furnished some delightful and|| 
learned articles, on subjects connected with Art, and also numerous sonnets, 
under the name of the * Sketcher.” Mr. Eagles is a clergyman, residing «| 
few miles from the city of Bristol, is a most accomplished artist, and many of) 
his paintings have been engraved. One of the most biting satires ever written, | 
under the signature of ‘* Themaninthemoon,” was froin his pen—but as it was,|| 
in a great measure, local in iis allusions it is but little known on this s.de of; 
the water. 
Another contributor to Blackwood, of some note, is the author of the Con-: 
fessions of an English Opium Eater, Mr. Thomas De Quincy. 1 had the! 
pleasure of meeting this gentleman, some three years ago. in London. He is, 
little man, with a keen, penetrating eye, and delicately chiselled features ; his! 
hair, which was very luxuriant, fell in natural ringlets, and smail as he was in. 
stature, no one, looking at him, even casually, could mistake him for a common} 
man. There was a half sneer upon his lip, which gave a slightly contemptu-| 
ous expression to his whole features, and in his conversation it was not difficult) 
to detect the sense which he seemed to entertain of his own superiority. The, 
anecdote respecting himself and Hogg illustrates what some have called the 
unamiabili y of De Quincy. ‘fhe Etirick Shepherd tells itin some such way 
as this: Hogg, Wordsworth,Coleridge, Southey and De Quincy were ove even- 
ing in Southey’s garden, at Keswick, (I believe,) when their attention wa: 
drawn to a very beautiful meteor which happened to make its unexpected ap 
pearence in the heavens. The members of the party, whilst engaged in gaz- 
ing on the strange celestial visitant, uttered various cunjectures as to its causes 
&c., and when the rest had said their say, Hogg remarked, ‘* Hoot mon, dinna’ 
e see it’s a constellation in honour of the meeting of us Poets?” On this 
De Quincy turned round, and looking at Wordsworth, with an expression of in-) 
effable scorn on his countenance, muttered, *“* Us Poets, indeed! What dues 
the fellow mean?” Poor Hogg was dreadfully netiled at this, and in his re_ 
miniscence he says—‘ The spiteful little Opium! I never forgot or forgave 
the insult, and | never will.” 
Looking over the last July number of Blackwood, for the present year, my) 
eye fell upon the name of another ove of its contributors, a man ‘of strikingly) 
original genius, with whom | commenced, some years ago, in a somewhat sin | 
gular manner, an intimacy which has outlived many a chance and change. | 
refer to Dr. Joseph Downes, whose striking ** Tale of David the Telynwyr,” or. 


David the Harper, appeared in the number I have named. Dr. Downes is well | 


known in England as the author of a work in three volumes, entitled “ The 
Mountain Decameron,” which was published some fourteen or fifteen years ago | 
It was reviewed at considerable length in Blackwood’s Magazine, by Professur 
Wilson,and elicited from him the very highest encomiums. Southey said that 
Downes was the Salvator Rosa of Poetry. ‘Ihat he is a man of vast powers, 
and of great and origina! geuivs, the perusal of his “ Mountain Vecameron,”’, 
woich is too profouns ever to become popular with ihe many,sufficiently evinces, 
He is a writer for the Edinburgn Review, but is not generally known as such | 
Of late years he has contrinuted a few papers and poems to Tait's end Atlus, 
worth’s Magazine, as well as to Blackwood’s. The ‘ Notes taken during @ 
tour in the disturbed districts of Wales,” which Blackwood lately published, 
were from his pen. 

I said my acquaintance with him commenced somewhat strangely. Whilst! 
I was engaged in conducting a weekly newspaper in South Wales, I chanced, 
to light, in an exchange juurnal, on a piece of poetry by Joseph Downes—the 
uncommon beauty of which so struck me, that I reprinted it, with a few re- 
marks, in which | referred to the author's previously published * Mountain. 
Decameion.”""—To my surprise, in a short time afterward, | received a leiter| 
from Dr. Downes, who, I found, was residing amongst the mountains at Builth, 
in Breconshire, thanking me for the compliments | had paid him, and enclosing | 


“She was of the family of Baron Dimsdale, (of small-pox original—as, of 
course, you are aware,) being niece to the baron Nathaniel D. As much Pla- 
tonic regard as was consistent with our position, having long existed between 
as, on the death of this my only surviving brother, after a due interval, we 
were married. She was originally a “* Friend,’’ “‘ Quaker,” and her brother, 
Thomas N—— H r, still a Quaker, was, or pretended to be, angry at what 
he thought a precipitate step—tne interval too short—and for this and other 
more cogent occult reasuns, I believe, he become a gvod bit of an enemy to me. 
Phen, again, by a willof her grandfather, Thomas N——y, Esq , of Ch——t 
House, Herts, who died possessed of large property, this brother of hers was 
made Trustee in certain legacies coming to my children by her, (the two sone 
still living ; for, as you may perhaps know, this kind of marriage with a broth- 
ers widow, or sister's husband, now lately decreed illegal, was not formerly 
oull, nor its isue illegitimate, unless complaint was made to the Ecclesiastical 
Court, after which, and a consequent summary proceeding and order of that 
Court, the parties must separate, and any sabsequent child born would be ille- 
gitimate. My sons, therefore, as legitimate, became joint claimants with my 
brother's other children to the bequest, a!! being “* Wards in Chancery,” though 


\|{ brought up my own and my wife’s former children by my brother. 


Yet this position of a secretly hostile person's being my brother-in-law, and also 
Trustee over my childreu’s money, (J receiving the dividends,) became the 
fruitful sourse of domestic trouble, she being really attached to him as her only 
brother—he threatening to ennul the marriage, and I, perhaps too rashly, ex- 
pecting her to make common cause with me, (to whom her affection was cer- 
tainly of the most fervent, and, alas! imprudent kind ;) and, to shorten a tale 
not very pleasing to me in narration or recollection, we separated, she purpos- 
mg to reside, with my two sous, then very little, in Paris, where, by a strange 
discovery resembling romance incidents, her brother found or heard of their 
own faiher, supposed dead, stilliving. He bad lived in extravagance at Hewel 
Hemstead, Hers, had absconded.dying, it was supposed, in America, but really 
founding a brewery in Paris, and becoming again a man of substance. I ac- 
companied his and our children as far as Abbeville, where news reached us of 
this lost father’s sudden death by a fall from his horse. Still separated, how- 
ever, though not in heart, my wife and little ones lived at Folkestone, 1 at Ed- 
inburgh. Apart from them, and il! formed to live without a tie, by habit and 
by sentiment, | must pass over this inteival, and hurry to the finale of this 
tedious detail, by adding ‘hat my ever attached wife, subject long to phthysical 
sy mptoms—hcemoptysis,&c., rejoined me under various adverse circumstances, 
equally trials to both, at this obscure little town, Builth, in 1823, and here died, 
leaving tomy sole protection my two children, whom Thomas H r had 
threatened to remove from my parental care, through the Lord Chancellor, on 
uo eartuly pretence, uuless something of the kind which actually did separate 
she children of poor Shelley from his. My moral life was unexceptionable, and 
he would have found it no easy matter—nor did he proceed after his sister's 
death. He died, possessed of £30,000, about three years ago, at Hertford, of 
waich his sister’s suns, because my sons, are not better by a sixpence. My pre- 
sent wile { became acquaiuied with in Edinburgh. | am, my dear sir, for 
yvur edification, a little nan !|—some tive feet five—dark—not very ugly for- 
meily, 1 am told—of constau* health, but most unconstant spirits—rather per- 
manently sow of gioomyish mood, and tormented with a fear of death—quast 
death, only—not as regards futurity ~a degree of it which sets my heart beat- 
ing of a moraing before daylight—and the cordials of tea and coifee renovate 
my nerves 

Not long before I quitted England, I paid a visit to the poet, at Builth, to 
give bim, at once, a ‘hail and farewell.” When I arrived at his house, he 
was from home; but | was informed that he was wandering ebout on the 
movatains, and | went in search of him. | had not gone tar, wnen, from a hill 
side, i saw a gentleman, whom, from appearances, ! judged to be the person 
of whom [ was in search. He was on a fly-fishing excursion, and | joined him 


‘|jast as he had put his tackle together, he having filled his backet with trout and 


skirling, and placed it, for conveyance home, in the mouth of his noble dog 
tiawk.” 1 soon introduced myself —and during our walk home to his cottage, 
[ fourd him to be quite as delightful in conversation as he had previously been 
upon paper Cumlurtably ensconced in his cottage, we had a regular “ noctes” 
—and seldom have | met with any mao who could be considered his equal in 
copversativnal powers. His acquaintance with the Ineraiure aud the literati of 
the day was most profound and extensive; yet there he resided, almost a her- 
mit, never mixing with his fellow men, (for the world he seemed to hate and 


A 
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shun,) and occasionally producing some of the very finest poetry, which he dies, but from which, unbappily, a still larger number are excluded—for no 
flung away upon any country paper whose editor chose to apply to him, for @)) ther reason than because there is—‘* want of money,”’—want ofroom, which 
scrap wherewith to fill his poet’s corner. the nation cannot—or at least does not—supply, to advance a great national 

‘purpose, and to place fifteen persons such asi have described in a position 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL: OF DESIGN. | which secures almost tne certainty of future independence as the reward of 


achemed. | The increased attention directed of late to the London Government School 
_ “ What am I to do with my daughters!” is the constant inquiry of parents! of Desivn is evidently the result, not so mach of the personal matters there- 
in what is called “the middle rank of !1fe.’’"—of those, in fact, who, with res-) with eonnected, which have found so wide a report, as of a growing concious- 
tricted means, have brought up families respectably, yet are unable to leave 13s in the public mind that great national interests are involved in the success 
them “ independent’ ,endence meaning, too generally, merely money failure of the management of the Institution. 
money being, in truth, the only independence in which aa Englishman has much)| | ig this conviction which calls into play one of our most earnest wishes in 
faith. No matter uow sound they may be educated, n0 matter how excellen’| regard to the conduct of our Journal, namely, to elicit—as far as its influence 
the prospects, nor, unfortuaately, how large a share of talent a young woman | wiil permit—increased zeal, on the part of manufacturers, in furthering tue 
may possess,—such is the peculiar construction and constitution of English | cyttivation of the Fine Arts, not only as a source of individual gratification 
society, that, unless she has MoNgy, she is not cousidered * INDEPENDENT." ‘\and aggrandizement, but as a patriotic exertion for a great common good. It 
Consequently, when a parent says ** What ain | to do wih my dauguters,” he, is a confessed vice of our system, that, outstripping as we do all other nations in 
means, how he can place them s) that they can earn a livelihood, and turn either || he application of industry, excelling in the perfection of workmanship, and in 
their accomplished, or their industrial, talentsto a profitable account. The |the ingenious appointment of sciENce as an aid to manufacture, we neverthe- 
question is, unfortunately, very hard to answer. It 13 one pregnant with the |jegs fail in matters of Taste, unless when we engraft foreign shoots upsp an 
deepest interest to the community at large, and yet it excites very hutle atien- | English stock! It was to afford one certain means for the extinction of thie 
tion in proportion to its importance. — ’ \\defect that the Government instituted only a few years ago, the School of De- 
It is impossivie to fancy any situation more fraught with danger and difficul: signs. As with all attempis to introduce extensive changes in education, this 
ty than that of a young woman, of moderate talent and gvod inteotions, left mer with opponents, either open or secret ; and, what is still worse, the latter 
upon the world without the means Of suppurt— may be, tenderly brought UP» |category has included some of the men whose duty and business it was to 
gifted with health—the limited degree of strength which City breeding engen-| foster by every means in their power, the reputation ofthe rising school. Man- 
ders—and an earnest desire to labour according to her power ; yet she may be |ager succeeded manager, and the school underwent many modifications, till at 
nut only unable to procure employment, but hardly know what employment tO | length, under the judicious and energetic exertions of the present Director, its 
engage in, or even to hope for. _ ft say of moderate talent, because | have such) discipline, variety of studies, and the admirable management of its accom- 
faith in great talent—such belief in the ** | witt” of stroag talent—that I ‘hink | modations, demand approbation. We rely not solely on our own opinion, 
it can overcome all difficulties, and triuiaph overall dangers ; but this is the founded though it be on careful scrutiny, but we base our confidence on that 
lot of few—few men, and stili fewer women. \\of manufacturers and artists, with whom our duties bring us into frequent com- 
It requires a large outlay of capital to educate a girl to fill the station Of, munication, when we affirm that this Institution is at the present moment 
governess ; and the salary usually paid as remunerative of instruction is # \pursuing a course which, however liable to some objections, is pre-eminently 
most miserable interest—not alone for the outlay of time and labour, but of) -aicylated to bring out the energies of the classes for whose special benefit ut 
actual money, in acquiring the necessary accomplishment Yet, so badly are, way designed 
things organized in England with regard to the employment of the female); To5 many it may not occur to consider the vast variety of trades with 
populatioa—of the valuable miidle ciass—that this “teaching” is nearly the. which the students in the Metropolitan School of Design are connected,—a 
only occupation a tolerable well educated fenale can turn to for support, 10 j»atter which pears stron ly on one of the questions agitated respecting its 
the event «/ a change in her parents’ circumstances ; though hundreds would) mode of wanagemeat. a sum up those occupations which readily recur to 
be content—nay, happy—to let go the threadbare hold it gives them to be) \gur memory, we may mention, as inscribed on the drawing boards, those of 
entitled ** genteel,” if they could only earn bread by avy other means. | decorators, modellers, paper stainers and designers, upholsterers, iron workers, 
The life of a shopwoman is oue of intense fatigue—twelye—fourteen—houts) stone and wood carvers, die sinkers, lithographers, seal and wood engravers, 
of incessant movement or standing in a heated aad impure alinosphere ! At has) chasers, silk manufacturers, porcelain painters, designers for lace, glass, car- 
become almost impossible to loox at a gaily lighted shop without thinking of bet, calicoes, architeets, engineers, glass stainers, embroiderers, &c. d&c. 
the cruelty of keeping both men and women employed therein for so many. Manv of these have ramifications into minuter branches of the same denom- 
unnecessary hours. if any lady doubt the fatigue incidental to such exertion, ‘inations ; and we would ask of those who suggest “ practical”’ (so called) in 
let her recal the memory of a **s anding ' she has undergone ona “ birthday,” te ction in the various manufacturing arts—How is to be accomplished under 
or the lassitude that follows the evenings receptions at her home ; such fatigue,|) roof—uay in one moderate suite of rooms—such a gigantic scheme as 
Me. nad she is fe ‘would comprehend the suggested method of instruction? Let us admit that 
SO: presence and working of a smith’s forge, the potter's wheel, the weaver's 
night after night—no change except from standing to waiking—no gratitude. loom, the lithographic press, and other practical means of instruction of a val- 
for her exertions to please—no thanks for her patience! and vet tis a mater) ie ving would be essentially desirable as has been represented ; before we 
regret that so few women can find occupation in our shops: for those; the the present School of Design for their abssnce, we 
who have strength to support the fatigue it is preferable to the “ Work, work, sus: show that the scheme of their introduction, under accommodation to be 
work,” which never tolled in our ears until it entered into the deep heart of 4 obtained, is itself practicable. The acknowledged useful..ess of a thing per se 
true poet to put the sorrow into song. No rational person will, tor a moment, |, 3159 19 be considered in reference to its cost ; and we venture to alien. that 
complain of the necessity for labour which those not bora to wealth must en-) present feeling of the country would wot be in favour of the extensive grants 
dure : [ know what it is, for mine has beea a life of vo light toil; mine has, to Schvuols of Design as plans of such magnitude would render peremptory.— 
been daily and nightly hours of hard work fora series of years; butit bas wide and schemes however, been 
been remunerated in a double sense, and consequently, although fatiguing snd ‘proper quarters, our information induces us to affirm ; but it is sufficient for the 
anxious it has brought with it contentment and gratitude. but what would) \i ication of the present direction, that what is in action “ works well.” It 


this incessant toil have been if unsuccessful !—if, ae with scores of others, 

; *\\is manifest that the special objects of the School of Design are the instruc- 
‘tion of the class of of a class, indeed, hitheito but slightly found in 
touching: b fortunate sisters, snould Rave sighed forth, in words giand—ied by circumstances to early manual labour, yet called by their 

ian a : | occupation or by their innate and conscious talent to the cultivation of a 
“IT cannot dig: to beg I am ashamed !” ‘knowledge of Art. It is by affording this knowledge as widely as possible 
I am certain the women of England are too high minded to complain of be- that the School of Design fulfils its greatest mission ; it is by allowing the ir- 
ing obliged to work fer their living—if called upon by either their duties or rigation to spread through an i: finity of channels that the great field of labour 
necessities to do so: all they ask, and all their right minded friends ask for will be made fertile. ‘The main thing to be achieved is to imbue with sound 
them, is—a field for labour, and employment in that field. | principles of Art, in constant reference to their industrial occupations, the mas- 
That all means of employment hitherto open to young women in the middle’ ses of young women who in th- course of a few years pass through the process 
class of life are unequal to tne demand for employment, is most unhappily evi-| of instruction. Thus, with a view of further aceomplishing what cannot be 
dent ; even at that busy season of a most busy year, there are numbers o' done at present in the School itself, the “iending library” is furnished with 
young persons who cannot obtain it. The work rooms of our milliners and) books of science, art, and general literature, such as cannot fai: co ieflect val- 
dressmakers are crowded with those whose birth. at all events, entitles tnem. in| /uable light on the minds of those who peruse them, while thecases teem with 
many instances, to be called “ ladies”—the orphan daughters of professional) ‘works of reference, which, as being of extreme pecuniary value, a: os large 
men, merchants, lawyers, clergymen, and officers—despite the fevered toil, s:ze, are reserved for less general but free inspection. The presen. Director 
despite the midnight labour and the heated atmosphere, they consider them-| has likewise arranged, and been enabled greatly to add to, the museum of 
selves fortunate in being employed, particularly when they hear the repeated ‘casts and stuffs, which illustrate the progress of ornament, and has instite’ed 
denials given to other young women who tender their services for almost any-| distinct new classes for studies hitherto practised either +1 ghtly or not at all. 
thing they canobtain. It is most distressingto know that there are,at this) In Lonpon the grand thing is to supply to ardent youths such a stimulus to 
moment, hundreds of well educated and industrious young women who would artistic knowledge, such a means of cultivating it on a wide scale, as shall 
rejoice ix the attainment of any honest calling—to whom a few weekly shillings render them eompetent artists, into whatsoever branch of manufacture ulti- 
would be,wealth—who cannot make more than a shilling a day, either at ** glov-/ mate events may lead them. The duties of this School are of the highest 
ing” or lacemaking, or shoebinding, or flower making, or plain or fancy work ; kind and the greatest importance. The most enterprising are generally to be 
and who have both capacity and taste for what may be termed a higher class found in the metropolis; and from among them may be expected to proceed 
of occupation : creatures who care not for heat or cold—for distance, or time, such as are to spread a deeper knowledge, and excite a finer taste, should 
or labour—if they can only see even a prospect of acquiring the knowledge! they be led by interest tothe workshops of the provinces. We find that at 
that will provide something for the hereafter. | the London School young men are present from the most distant parts of the 
Certainly, for a great nation, we have for a long time neglected much which kingdom ; and, under the method of instruction there employed—adapted to 
now cries trumpettongued against us! But, oflate, new ears and new eyes bring out latent talent of any kind, by a generalised method of instruc- 
have been added unto us; and we have learned that because certain classes) tion, what eye can foresee the effects which a score of years may produce in 
suffered patiently we didnot think they suffered at all. We bave not only long the different branches of our manufactures ! : 
said, but long felt. how shocking it was that Englishwomen should work far The present School of Design is, therefore, evidentiv marked by two im- 
harder than negro slaves,—and, when they could not gain wherewith to keep portant public functions : first, the extensron of knowledge in Art, and conse- 
alive their toil-worn bodies, creep into the ccrners of garrets and die of priva- quently improvement ot taste, among the working class ; and, secondly, the 
tion, if not of starvation. Yet it is only lately—within the last three fast go-, supply of the most liberal means to pesioneRs for cultivating such studies as 
ing years—that thought was taken to provide a Schoo. or Desion wherein|imay facilitate their progress. Suggestion may f.llow suggestion for improv- 
women might have fresh fields of employment opened unto them. | ing this or that portion of the scheme ; fertile fancy, aided by the spur of per- 
These thoughts have been suggested by a visit to the Female Branch of sonal aimbition or partisanship, may s*ir up reasons for changes in order to have 
the Government School of Design—and seem necessary as an introduction to an opportunity of railing against the Director ; but there is an appeal which is 
some details concerning that most interesting and most important establieh-| stronger than words—an appeal afforded by the constant attendance not only of 
ment ; where already upwards of fifty young women are pursuing useful stu- a host of incipient students, but of a number of young men who have acquired 
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practical knowledge in the workshop, and who yet continue to appreciate the | 


benefits of the instructions at the School of Design, notwithstanding open and - 
insidious efforts to decry it. Loose assertions do not interfere with facts — 
The School of Design is not “a mere drawing academy.” The School does | 
include numbers of artist workmen, whose designs have been sought after and | 
urchased my manufacturers ; some of them are workers of silver, and carvers, 
in the principal houses in London ; and, moreover from among its class of de- | 
corators emamated the excellent arabesques in fresco at the Pavilion in Buck. | 
ingham Palace. Let us, then, suggest to our manufacturers to test for them- 
selves the eystem of the School. Moch, we need scarcely say, of the success 
or failure of this great step towards the cultivation of the taste of the country, 
depends on the apprecia'ion bestowed by our merchants and manufacturers on 
the experiment made, under the sanction of Government, in this and the other) 
at cities of Britain. The support of such efforts lies within their power, and. 
appeals to their self interest ; but we should be sorry to rest alone on such a 
ground, since it is evident that we may combine with the more selfish appeal | 
the claims arising from the benefits and happiness which this enlarged cultiva- 
tion of the feeling for Artis calculated to Sexton on the whole community. It) 
is a common attribute of all works of Art to a reciprocal pleasure on the produ 
cer and the spectator. He, therefore, who makes their action on mankind the’ 
source of his own pecuniary profit, may not the less be conscious of the en- 
nobling feeling that he is a worker of one of the main springs of civilization. | 
There are two or three puints which, in furtherance of this great national object, 
we would venture to urge on the attention of our manufacturers. Let them| 
bear in mind that the cultivation of highest Ast has ever led the way to the best 
achievements in ornamental design—the same main principles regulating both. 
Hence we would infer the importance of a general and liberal support of Ary 
in all its ramifications. The chief Exhibition in each great district of the pro-| 


ed under hischarge : he had provoked the vengeance of the long suffering 


‘creature by his persecutions, and paid the deadly penalty. 


In the case recorded by Zoffany the immediate aggression was, in all pre- 
bability, the last drop that mae the bitter cup overflow ; for, unless the ani- 
mal be naturally of a malignant disposition, there is so much attachment and 
respect on the part of the brote, tha. it requires a long course of ill-treatment 
to push him beyond the bounds of endurance and make him turn on his keeper. 
But there are occasions when he is not less poonat to avenge an insult on the 
spot, and such an one occurred during the siege of Bhurtpore, soon after the 
commencement of the present century. 

The beleagured city had for a long time been pressed by the British army 
attended by is host of camp-followers and attendants. The hot season approuch- 
ed, and the dry burning winds were at hand: asthey prevailed, every tank 
and every pond were dried up, and the enormous multitude of human beings 
and cattle were thrown upon the wells alone for their supply of water. The 
scenes of confusion at these points of attraction may be better imagined than 
described. 

Two elephant drivers with their beasts were at one of these wells together, 
and when the usval struggle and confusion amid a war of words were at their 
height, one of the elephants, which was remarkably large and strong, snatched 
from the smailer and weaker one the bucket with which his master had provid- 
ed him, and which he carried at bis trunk’s end. Loud and long was the squab- 
ble between the keepers. The little elephant quietly watched his opportuni- 
ty. and when his gigantic aggressor was standing with his side to the well, re- 
ured a few steps, and then making a rush, came with his head full butt against 
als antagonist’s side, and tumbled bim in. 

Here was a pretty business The surface of the water was some twenty 
feet below the level of the ground, and the immersion of the elephant 


vince manufacturers should regard as spreading the germs of a taste which 
rests on the productions of the weaver, the potter, and the smith. Fine per | 
ceptions awakened by the work of the painter scan, with a close r scrutiny than | 
before, the humblest designs propagated by the exertions of the operative. | 
The beneficial influence of an ear est personal attention to the interests of the | 
several Schools of Design will perhaps be still more manifest. All young men’ 
are open to the feelings of emulation, and the excitements of appiause from 
their neighbours and superiors Instead, therefore, of cavilling at this system) 


was not calculated tv improve the quality of the spring ; besides. how was 
ne to be got out? Notthat he seemed much disturbed at his ducking, for 
though there were many feet of water below him, he floated about at bis ease, 
appearing rather to enjoy his cvol retreat, and to be in no haste to use any ex- 
ertion for his deliverance. 

At length the mohout bethought him of the fascines which had been employ- 
ed in great numbers by the army in conducting the siege, and had them low- 
ered into tLe well, with the hope that the animal might be induced so to place 
hem under him as gradually to raise himself tothe top. And here was ox- 


or that, the wisest course is evidently to develop with care such means as |' on $ 
Government assistance and local contributions afford for the furtherance of |!bited a striking ivstance ol the power of man over these massive creatures, 
general design. Imbue the student of the working class with the genera! and their quickness of perception and obedience. The mohout soon succeed - 
principles of Art, give him the means of executing his thoughts, and we have ¢d in making the elephant understand what he wished him to do, and the 
no fear for the rest. ||sagacious beast continued to dispose of the fascines thrown to him under his 

We hope that we have called, with sufficiency of influence, the earnest at- feet, to such good purpose, that he soon was enabled to stand upon them. But 
tention of Tssaeanree to the practical working of the Schools of Design, and ||heze the charm of the keeper's ascendency seemed to be broken ; for the sly 
to the collateral importance of their support of the Fine Arts. The estab- \¢/epbant, finding himself on firm footing. struck work, and quietly made the 
lishment of Institutions like these offers to the philanthropist matter for specu | 0st of the deliciously cold bath which had so unexpectedly fallen to his share, 


lation of the most pleasing character. Affording a scheme of education dives. \tevelling in a luxury which he had not enjoyed for many a day But what 
ted ofall the doubts and differences that spring up on other occasions of a sim- Wil! not the love of arrack do! The bather was at last roused by the most 


ilar nature, they present towards the amelioration of national character one! 
efficacious means which cannot but excite the proper self applause ofjthose who, 
lend a helping hand. 


ANECDOTES OF ELEPHANTS. 

Among elephants may be found as vicious brutes as ever walked upon four, 
legs or two either, and also as generous noble-tempered animals as good men 
ever delighted to their will by kindness. When Bishop Heber was travelling: 
in Oude, three elephants were in his train. One was described by his mohout 
as a fine-tempered beast, but the other two as great rascals. Between a good 


earnest and stimulating promises of the intoxicating draught, and again began 
to arrange the {ascines under his feet, till he had raised himself so high that, 
by removing a portion of the masonry surrounding the top of the wall, he was 


jable to step out at the expiration of fourteen hours from the commencement 
‘iof the affair. 


But numerous 8s are the stories told of the stern vengeance of the elephant, 
there are not wanting instances where the punishment inflicted by the injured 
beast has been of a cegracing and even ludicrous character; as if scorn aad 
contempt were the predominant feelings that dictated the retribution. The 
dirty water-spout that overwhelmed the treacherous Delhi tailor, who bad treat- 
ed the elephant to a prick with his needle instead of an apple ; and the muddy 


elephant and its attendants there seems to be the most perfect understanding shower bestowed on Lievtenant Shipp (who had irritated another by giving 


The man who walks by its side is talking to it all the time they are jogging |aima large quantity of Cayenne pepper between two pieces of bread), six 
on, and very often in a jargon which no one else can understand, but which is |weeks after the commission of the offence, and as a termination to the caresses 


perfectly intelligible to the elephant. My dove!” ‘ Take care!” * Well) 
done, my dear!” “Myson!” Mywife!” Ifa fault is committed, “ How 
could you do that ? if it is often repeated, “* What can you be thinking of !”' 
accompanied by a dig with the sharp iron hawkuss or ankush inflicted by the 
mohout. 

I have seen many strong instances of the attachment of brutes to man ; but 
I do not think | ever saw that feeling so strongly manifested as by a very young! 
elephant that was brought to this country. Never was parent more fondly, 
caressed by a child than was the keeper of this affectionate creature by his) 
charge. It he absented himself even fora moment, the little elephant became 
restless ; and if the absence was continned for a few minutes, its distress was 
quite painful to the spectator. After trying the different fastenings of its pris | 
on with its as yet weak proboscis, it would give vent to the most lamentable 
Pipings, which only ceased when its friend and protector reappeared. And) 
then how it would run to him, passing its infant trunk round his neck, his arm. 
his body, and lay its head upon his bosom. The poor man had a weary time) 


of it : he was a close prisoner, nor was he released at night even ; for he was | 


obliged to sleep by the side of his nursling which would have pined and died, 


if left by itself. |\s0me two or three pounds, and presented it en masse. 
But great as is the attachment of these animals to their keepers, and obe- | 


dient as they are, generally, even to a tyrannical mohout, it is dangerous to 
try their tempers too far. ‘* Of all thedumb beasts,” quoth the learned Job 
Ludolphus, author of the “* Ethiopic Lexicon,” speaking of the elephant, “ this, 
creature certainly shares the most of human understanding: k.nd usages ex 

cites their ambition, contumely fires their revenge ;”’ and doubtless he will. 
treasure up a wrong with human tenacity, and sometimes avenge himself as; 
cruelly as Tiberius himself Keepers who have needlessly mingled their 
caresses with blows have felt the fatal effects of their wanton conduct. Fancy. 
ing that they have the animal entirely under their control, they become the 
dupes of his apparently submissive behaviour ; but the injured animal bides, 
his time, and, taking an advantage of an unguarded moment, balances the ac- 
cumulated account of wrong with the death of the wrong-doer. A terrivle’ 
instance of this is recorded in one of Zoffany’s pictures. hen the yomagtilt 
we cannot make up our pen to write Wezeer, as, accordingly to Mr. Lane, we 
ought—when the Vizier of Oude sent his embassy to meet Lord Cornwallis at. 


Calcutta, there was among the elephants that carried the baggage, a male with,|spo 


a number of people on his back. This elephant, suddenly irritated by a violent, 
and, as far as we know, an undeserved stroke with the penetrating hawkkuss, 
snatched the undappy driver from his seat, held him up in his trank so as to, 
render escape or aid impossible, and, after suspending him, as if in warning to, 
others, for a few moments, during which the tremoling victim mast have mars Ay 
ed the very extremity of agonising fear, deliberately dashed him to pieces. | 


and fondling of the lieutenant, are of this character, as well as the delayed 
vengeance of the elephant mentioned by Williamson under the name of the 
Paugul, or fool. The Paugul who had most likely been put upon like other 
butts ull be could stand it no longer, had refused to bear a greater weight upon 
a march than he liked, and the angry quarter-master threw a tent-pin at the 
head of the obstinate beast. Some days afterwards, as the elephant was goin 
0 water, he came sudden!y upon the quarter-master, seized him with his wank 
and lifting him among the branches of a large tamarind tree, there left him 
between heaven and earth, as being unworthy of either, to hold on if he were 
able, and get down if he could. 

A very intelligent elephant was shown, some years since, in a caravan of 
wild beasts at a fairinthe West of England. One of those practical jokers, 
whose wit lies in pouring melted butter into a friend's pocket, or conveying a 
|putrid oyster into his plate, had been doling out some gingerbread nuts of the 
first quality to the elephant, who received the instalments, small as they were, 
jwith satisfaction and gratitude, manifesting the latter by the spontaneous per- 
formance of some of his tricks between the somewhat protracted intervals of 
supply. Suddenly, his benefactor produced a large pap-r parcel, weighing 
he elephant took it 
as it was, and cunsigued the whole to his powerful chrushing-mill. Hardly 
jhad he swallowed the dose, before he gave a loud roar, and exhibited all the 
symptoms of suffering scverely from internal heat, handing—yes, handing, for 
the truak acted as dexterously as a hand—the bucket to his keeper, as if be- 
seeching for water, which was giving to him, and of which he continued to 
pour floods sufficient to drive a mil down his capacious and burning throat. 

‘* Ha !"’ said the jokes, addressing his victim, “* those nuts were a trifle hot, 
old fellow, | guess !” 

* You had better be off,’’ exclaimed the keeper, “* unless you want the buck- 
et at your head, and sarve you right too.” 

The dispenser of ginger and pepper took the hint ; for there was an angry 
glare in the drinkers eye, while the distressed beast was pumping up his sixtn 
bucketful ; and in good time he took it, for he had scarcely cleared the entrance 
of the show, when the empty bucket was hurled after bim by the elephat with 
sube force and correctness of aim, that, if he had been a moment later, his 
joking would, in all probability, have been terminated with his life on the 


t. 
A year had passed away, and the wayfarers from the country villages trod. 
over ihe withered leaves that had. when fresh, green, and vigorous, shielded 
their heads from the burning surmmer’s sun, as they again bent their steps to 
the same annua! autumnal fair, where the elephant had been before exhibited, 
and where he was again ready to receive company. 

Our joker was again among his visiters, and, forgetful of his narrow escape 


long ago, an unhappy keeper was killed on the spot by the elephant plac-j 


from the bucket, which, at the time, another wit observed he had been near 


| 
| 
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kicking. came, as before, with one coat-pocket fillod with “ best nots,” and the||who had succeeded J Ticknor did not long retain his bat ; he made two single 


other with hot nuts. He gave the elephant two or three nuts from the best! /hits, but Conolly cavght him out et the leng field. 9 wickets, no addition. 


sample, and then drew forth and presented bim with a hot one. No s00N€T| Wild was the last, he was put out by Sharpe without a run, and Bates brought 
had the ele; hant tasted it, than he seized the coat-tails of his tormenter, and,| . ith 
with one whirling sweep of his trunk lifted him from the ground, till, the tails|/dis bat om, 
giving way, the man dropped half dead with fright, avd with his coat reduced|| The fielding of the Canadians generally was very good, particularly that of 
to ajscket. The elephant, meanwhile, quietly inserted the end of his travk | Biddell at the wickets, Winckworth at point,Hornby at the Long Stop,(but in- 
into the thegbest nuts, deed the wicket keeper made his post almost a sinecure,) Burnaby both in bowl. 
foot on the coat tails, to discuss every nut of thei. en he had finished the’). 
last, he trampled upon the pocket ounhtising the hot nots, till he had resuced, '"€ and at couen Gas bet Sharpe was sate and then deficient at middie 
them to mash ; and then, after having torn the tails torags, threw the soiled||wicket. The inning lasted 1 hour and 53 minutes, and there were 152 balls 
fragments at the head of his facetious friend, amid the derision of the assem. delivered. 
bled crowd. | One hour an er were now occupied by the players in lunching, and at 
The late tenant of the elephantine apartments in the Jardin des Plantes)». 54 pred dy tne pisy 
manifested, according to a story related of him, no small sense of discrimina-| Wi h h fir 
tion under somewhat unworthy treatment. | inc wort and Burnaby perdi e first to commence opera ions, against 
A painter was in the habit of choo-ing for his models the animals confined in| |the bowling of Groom and Wright ; but Burnaby efter making a three hit in 
the garden. When it came tothe elephant’s turn to stand for his portrait,/ handsome style, was caught out by the wicket keeper Tinson. 1 wicket, 6 
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the artist, wishing to represent the grim giant in a striking attitude, employed! | 


runs. He was succeeded by Sharpe, who did not long hold his position, for 


a little boy to throw apples into the mouth ofthe elephant, thus obliging him)! , >, ., making his score 8, of which there were a fine three, and a finer four, 


to keep his trunk uplifted. The apples were numerous, but the painter was 
not a Landseer ; and as he had not the faculty of seizing and trsnsferring char 
acter with Edwin’s magical power and rapidity, the task was tedious. By th+ 
master's directions, the boy occasionally deceived the elephant by a simulated 
chuck, and thus eked out ‘he |.mited supply. 

Notwithstanding the just indignation of the baulked expectant, his eye gour 
mandise checked his irritable impatience ; and keeping his eye on the still well 
filled bag, he bore the repeated disappointments, crunching au apple, when ii 
ceanced to come, with apparent glee. 

At length, the last appie was thrown and crunched : the empty bag laid 


|| Syme caught him at the middie wicket. 2 wickets, 17 rans. But now came 
|!Hornley to the scratch, who maintained his bat an hour and a quarter and did 
awful execution. In the meanwhile Winckworth, who had reached his gene- 
jal average of 12, by small and prudent hits, fell by th@round bowling of Dud- 
|'son who had relieved Wright as bowler. 3 wickets, 53 runs, and Wilgress 
\was his successor. Wilgress defended his wicket against 14 balls from Dud- 
leon without making a run off them, and at length had to lower his flag to him. 
4 wickets, 56 runs. Now came Birch ; but Hornby's time was come, he had 


aside ; and the elephant applied himself to his water-tank, as if for the pur *¢|'rcn his scorce up to 28 in most beautiful style, and the redoubtable left hand 


of washing down his repast. A few more touches would have completed the 
picture, when an overwhelming douche from his well-adjusted trunk obliterated 
the design, and drenched the discomfited painter 
application of distributive justice executed judgment on the instigator, the 
elephant, disdaining the boy, whom he regarded as the mere instrument of wrong 
marched proudly round his enclosure, loudly trumpeting forth his trrumph. 


Cricketer’s Chronicle. 


RETURN MATCH AT CRICKET. 
Sr. Georce’s Cricket Crus or New vs. Att Canapa. 
True to their engagements the Canadian Gentlemen were all in New York 
on Wednesday murning last, for the purpose of playing the Return Match 
against their friendly antagonists who had passed over to Montreal about 2 
month ago to play according to their challenge to All Canada. According tc 


friendly arrangement the “* Return’ players were not precisely the same 


eleven on either side as those of the first match, Messrs Harenc and Harring 


(of Groom gave him his quietus. 5 wickets, 61 runs. Shipway now assumed 


Having, by this practica’ ‘he bat—a good cricketer but much too eager. Birch, who commonly makes 


|/a fine inning was not in his usual good batting, he made four rans and then 
\\bowed to the stroke of Dudson. 6 wickets, 63 balls. Heaviside now took 
\\che bat ; the fame of this player had somehow got spread far, but his play by 
ino means justified anticipation, for half a dozen balls disposed of him, and of 
‘various awkward attempts at display. 7 wickets, 67 runs; the really fine 
wicket keeper of the Canadians, Liddell, taking the vacant place. Shipway's 
urn to fall had now come round ; he had made a three and a four off Wright's 
balls, but the latter at Jength found his wicket, and he made way for Pockling- 
ton. 8 wickets, 75 runs. Liddell is not a batsman, yet he achieved three 


\'runs, and then submittedto Groom. 9 wickets, 83 runs. Conolly was the last 


| man in, and his fate was speedily settled by Groom, Capt. Pocklington bring- 
| ing out his bat, but no increase to the score. 


|| This inning occupied nearly three hours, and about 274 balls balls were 
ligiven. The St. George’s men fielded beautifully in the beginning of the play, 


ton not having came down from Montreal, their places being respectively Glled) ot they relaxed somewhat latterly. Tinson was good at the wicket Groom 


by Lieut. Burnaby of the Royal Engineers, Quebec, and a player name« 


Heavyside, from Goodrich, and, on the part of the St. Geerge’s Club, Mr. 


John Ticknor playing in the room of Mr. Marsh. 


lland Dudson excellent as bowlers, although both being round bowlers the “ wide 
balls” predominated too much, J. Ticknor was good at short slip, but Wright 
‘land Syme fell short of our expectation in the fielding. The first innings hav- 


The wickets were pitched at half past nine on Thursday morning, and the}| been completed at about 6 o'clock, the second were not commenced vntil 

play was called at 113, and the Canadians, who had the choice, put the St 
George’s Club to the bat. Winckworth and Sharpe commenced the bowling’, ST so S$ CLUB 
ORGE’ 


for the Canadians, and for three quarters of an hour the slaughier upon the); THE CANADIANS. 


FIRST INNINGS. FIRST INNINGS. 


batsman was altogether prodigious. Tinson and Wright were the first strikers, Tingon, c. Hornby,b Winckworth 2 Winckworth,b Dudson......... 12 
but their efforts were almost confined to blocking the dead Jengths and straight! Wright, b. Winckworth... ... ---- 2 Burnaby. c. Tinson, b. Wright... 3 
balls of their adversaries. Wright was the first to fall; after maintaining his Turner, b. Winckworth ......... 0 Sharpe,c Syme, b. Wright..... 8 
ground for 10 minutes, and making a 2 bit, be succumbed to his old antagunisi, R_ Ticknor,b. Winckworth...... 0 Hornby, b. Groom .......-++.-. 28 

||Wheatcroft, b. Winckworth...... © Wilgress, b. Dodson ........... 0 
Winckworth, who nicely tipped his bails. 1 wicket for2 runs. Turner then J. Ticknor, b. Burnaby . 28 Birch, b. Dudson 4 
came forward, but Winckworth touched him off with the same nicety, at the \Groom, b ‘Winshwent rar ont 1 Shipway, b. Wright... rs basi 7 
very first ball ; 2 wickets, no addition. Next came R. Ticknor, who was de-|'Dudson, b. Burnaby............ 12 Heaviside, b. Groom ...... wsess © 
molished st the third ball, Winckworth having taken all these three wickets in me, c. Conolly, b. Sharpe. .... b. 

| Bates, not out. ocklington, not out........... 
the same over; the batters being considered also as among the of the \Wild, b. Sharpe ........0. 
party. Wheatcroft now assumed the bat, and he and Tiuson were kept occu- || ss 
pied for nearly a quarter of an hour in merely guarding the wicket, when the Wide Balle... ............ 1 Wide Balls............... 10 
deadly Winckworth found his stumps and put him hors de combat. 4 wickets,|| — ows 

The faces of the St. George’s men and of argh ppc now became terribly Oh! These Dancers.—The N.Y. Commercial sighs, “Oh what a world,” 
elongated, and the odds were considered, almost ‘a guinea to a gooseberry jover the following facts drawn from the “Evening Post,” while giving some 
on Canada ; but fortune inclined now to encourage the batting party a little in/|account of Mr. Simpson’s endeavors wp rar wi the bounding nymphs of 
the midst of their misfortunes, for John Ticknor now came forward,—a bold,| the ballet, in Europe, to vouchsafe the delights of their presence and their 

jart on this side of the broad Atlantic. It says :— 


dashing, experienced cricketer, and he was not long in giving substantial proof 
of his mettle. But in the meanwhile Tinson who had received nearly 40 balls, 
the much greater portion of them from Sharpe,and who had made a 2 hit, bappen. 
ed tip a bail from Winckworth,which flew over the wicket. keeper's head,and was 
caught by Hornby at the long stop. Tinson would hardly have made such a 
hit but he had been severely stunved and somewhat burt by a fall when running 
the two hit which was a close one. 5 wickets, 7 runs. Groom succeeded 


him, and had to play a similar game of blocking for nearly 15 minutes when he) 


too, was put out by Winckworth. 6 wickets, 11 runs; and bets were 
offered that the St. George's Club would not get beyond their teens in the first 
inning. But Dudson now came to work, and the score between Ticknor and 
him mounted fast. The former made 28 off his bat, including several twos and 
and two very fine threes; he took [48 balls, but upon a change of bowlers, 
Burnaby taking the place of Winckworth, Ticknor’s wickets was found by the 
new bowler. 7 wickets, 44 runs, and Syme assumed the vacant office of 
batsman. Dudson had been playing a steady, careful game, and augmenting 
his score under the bowling of Winckworth and Sharpe, but the first ball he 
received from Burnaby—who is tremendous both in pace and length—took his 
stumps, and he gave his place to Bates. 8 wickets, 49 runs, Syme, 


|| “First he addressed himself to the as yet acknowledged though waning 
|(Queen of the light fantastic toe, the Taglioni. She might be induced to 
|, come, notwithstanding her dread of an ocean voyage—but she must havea 
‘|hundred thousand dollars secured to her, in London, for a hundred nights 
| of performance. Then going a step lower he applied to the Neapolitan Ce- 
_ rito, but she had engagements so far ahead and so binding that she could 
entertain no proposition. Carlotta Grisi was so content with her European 
\position—expecting soon, doubtless, to inherit the royal mantle falling from 
ithe shoulders of Taglioni—that she would not; and there was only left the 
plump and pretty, but wide-mouthed German, Lucile Grahn. Lucile has 
a wide mouth—but so has Fanny Elisler; and of the two Lucile is much 
|\youuger. If age 6 had her four hundred dollars a night, therefore, it was 
clear that Lucile should have as much ; she demanded ten thousand dollars 
for twenty-six performances, with $400 a week for four assistants of her own 
‘choosing, their passages all to be paid, and divers little perquisites and 
privileges, not specifically mentioned. 

| Such are the wages demanded by dancing women after gaining the ap- 
— of the great European capitals. Such are the sums extravagance and 
'\folly are content to pay for an hour or two of mere sensual delight. A great 
sculptor or painter pours out the liie of his soul for months and years, or a 
‘man of genious coins his brain through half a life-time of wearing toil, and 
lis happy to receive at last a tithe of what Taglioni pouches for a single en- 
gagement. Oh what a world ! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GIFTED. i/lip, of the weary struggle going on within. We ehall call him Willoughby— 

** Our life’s affections are its sanctity— || Frederick Willoughby—for it matters little what his real name was, siuce his 

Its vestal fires ! Should they die out, albeit dearest friends seemed to have forgotten it. But then he was poor now ; so 
In the mind's temple every niche doth boast poor, that the small white hands of her who sits watching him with such tear- 
An intellectual glory—still the pile 'jful fondness, have been forced to toil for their daily bread. But now we are 
j unjust, for it is not always so in this, for the most part, happy world of ours! 


Loses its holiness —is desecrate.” lappy 

Westianp Marston. ||\—and misfortunes and trials are good, if they serve to distinguish those who 

Some years ago there appeared a series of papers in a popular magazine of||really love and care for us, from the many we have blindly loved ; and yet it is 
the day, which, for their originality and singular beauty of style, commanded |hard to see the veil withdrawn from our most cherished ill»sions, and we must 
immediate attention ; while public curiosity was all the more excited by no|/needs weep at the time, even though we smile iv after days at our own folly. 
name being affixed to articles, which could not fail to add a fresh leaf to the|| Thus it was with Mr. Willoughby. A few, and those among the best, yet re- 


brightest laurel-crown ever worn by gifted and honoured heads. But, what ™ained to share and soothe his fallen fortunes; and it may be that in time, the 
was stranger still, the literary world, which makes a point of findiog out every) agony of wounded pride, which led him oftentimes to doubt even those, will 
thing that goes on within its charmed circle, as if by magic, were equally in the Pass away before the gentle carésses of her, who has been to him as a guardian 


dark on this much-disputed pint. Of course, the editor of the magazine knew |ange 
all about it, and if so, he was wise enough to keep the secret, finding it, per.) Frederick Willoughby had been brought up heir to one of the largest estates 
haps, to his own advantage so to do, or enjoying, with a quiet chuckle, divers jin the kingdom, and early accustomed to every luxury which the most refined 


comments and strange guesses made to him on the subject by the less informed, taste could imagine or invent, and being an only child, scarcely knew what it 
Or it may have been for a better motive still, for a more kind nearted and liberal |W48 to have a whim contradicted, or a wish controlled. His parents dying 
minded man never breathed than he of whom we write ; well would it be for when he was yet young, his home became wearisome, in spite of all its splen- 
poor authors if there wege more such; and yet, after all we verily believe dour, and mauy years were spent in the excitement of foreign travel ; after 
them to be, for the most part, a far better class of beings than is generally sup- |Which he returned to his native land, and married one whose greatest charm, 


posed, and their hard-heartedness too often but “ the idle coinage ot a dreamy |'0 his eyes was her meek and gentle spirit ; although he was well content 
brain.” Real talent is seldom slighted ; or if so, it is something, to be sure, |that the world should think her beautiful. Even at that time, so stern and ex- 
‘jacting was the young suitor, that the girl's family, undazzled by the splendour 


that sooner or later it will make its own way, in spite of every literary Argus, : t 
sent to keep watch before the numerous avenues leading to the Temple of the match, seriously remonstrated with her on the risk she ran in placing her 


Fame ;—ay, even if it have to hew its road thither by a new path, cut through happiness in bis keeping, while Catherine, secure in her own sweet faith, fuund 
a thousand obstacles, or struggle up hill, step by step, to the steep summit of Pee poansry wherewith to combat every objection that could be urged. A change 
their glorious ambition. Alas! alas! we are forgetting, in our enthusiasm, shad come over her whole life All that he did or said seemed in her eyes to be 
how many there are who faint and die by the way of exaaustion, or, it may ‘ Wisest, discreetest, best.” Even his very prejudices, and he had many of 
even be, of hunger! and of whose names time keeps no record ! them, were imbued in part, or disappeared from mere lack of opposition. Her 
The daily press busied itself no less than the reading world with this un- sister laughed and wondered ; and the girl laughed sometimes and marvelled 
known author. Now there was something of truthful pathos, which reminded ‘00, but it was only that she should ever have thought differently from what 
them of a favourite and celebrated writer ; and anon a sparkling playfulness of she did now ; and it ended in their becoming the happiest couple in the 
fancy scattered over a mine of deep truth, that made them almost sure it could |world. ' 
be no other than the immortal himself! Occasionally there was a At length, however, there appeared on a sudden a new claimant to the Wil- 
graceful tenderness of expression, and an insight into the mysterious recesses loughby estates. and so clear and well foinded was his demand, that the ver- 
of that, for the most part hidden volume, the human heart, which led them to ‘ict was too fatally anticipated even before it came, and the late occupant 
be attributed to a female pen. ‘* But then’’—so said the critics— no woman quitted the halls of his forefathers, an alien and a beggar ! Now it was that 
ever wrote half as well!” While many among the more discriminating fan '\the hitherto gentle and timid Catherine became gifted, as it were, with a new 
cied they could de ect all the wild sweetness and originality—all that freshness ;nd strange power, or rather, those dormant energies which lie hid in the breast 
of thought and feeling, which we find only in the works of young authors, and of the most fragile, waiting only for time and circumstance to arouse and call 
prophesied the time when the veil should be drawn aside, and the master spirit them forth, sprang into life. For many weeks, during which her husband was 
of his age step forth in the matured vigour of a glorious and acknowledged in- seriously ill, she thought and acted for boch, A quiet, heaitby lodging was 
tellect, It was amusing tu see the air of faint denial with which these accusa- |taken in the neighbourhood of town, and she set to work in right good earnest 
tions of supposed authorship were frequently received; the slightly scornful to devise some means by which that aid might be procured, which her own 
smile, which said so much; the negative, contradicted in its very utterance, |family were too poor to afford, with justice to themselves—ever a difficult task 
by acertain consciousness, which was meant to express a very different mean- 0 such as her. But what is there that perseverance will not in time effect ! 
ing ; the Lord-Burleigh-like shake of the head; the reserve which served to A bright thought, heaven-directed !—a will to work it out, however much of 
shroud some hidden mystery, that had no existence save in imagination. Aud [tod it may cost us, is ofter all that is needed. The dark cloud which had 
then one never felt quite sure while talking upon the subject, but that the au- gathered about her seemed breaking and rolling away ; nay. she could even 
thor might be present, quietly enjoying the joke, and congratulating himself on |‘@ncy sunshine again in the distance, not the less sweet for the tears of the 


his well-preserved incoguito, as though the maa in the iron mask was nothing |present tempest. 
to it. ' Poor as they were, that embroidery in which she now found constant em- 


Whoever the writer might be, it was evident he was no visionary—no mere |Ployment, (many an aristocratic fair one not being over scrupulous in passing 
deciaimer, or dreamy enthusiast, living apart in a world of his own, so bright ff the delicate work as her own, which it certainly was since she had paid for 
and ideal, that his readers and fellow mortals in this, felt, with something of |it) that embroidery was, perhaps, the only thing which the proud and sensitive 
sadness, they had no abode there ; but visited, instead, this weary earth in so invalid could have borne to see her constantly engaged upon, as besides, being 
gentle a spirit, that it seemed as though an angel had passed over it, ** turning |@ gtaceful and feminine employment, it left her at leisure to talk or sing to him 
the sunny side of things to human eyes.” Cummon-places were refreshed— 48 of old. And if some of their earlier friends should chauce to drop in, how 
human sympathies appealed to human affections, finding a ready echo, as they |Were they to know that she was not merely pursuing it for her own amusement 
always must. Its philosophy was that of the heart—its eloquence, deep truth, 8 in times past’ It was a false pride, but there were none to chide him for it, 
|\Catherine only smiled and was tnankful, oh! how thankful! to be permitted 


addressed alike to the whole brotherhood of humankind ; and yet, withal, so ( te 
exquisitely simple, that a child might have understood it—moving us now to to do what she did without wounding a single prejudice, or raising one regret- 


tears, and now to laughter—or losing our senses into delicious reveric, when ful thought. And at length shamed by her example, he began seriously to 
we close the book, and, bending down our weary heads, dream fondly of old Struggle with a disease, which was far more mental than bodily ; and actually 
times, and scenes, and friends jong since past away, and, waking in a changed accepted an engagement to give lessons in Italian, at houses where the kind 
mood, bless the author in our hearts for the sootuing spell which he has flung ‘commendation of his friends procured him both employment and gentle 
around us. treatment, although many a situation was lost through some fancied insult 


Magazine day was eagerly looked forward to in various hearths and home- |Which his pride resented even before it was offered, save in imagination. 


steads ; and many a kind brother, having procured the anxiously expected | It seems strange how much better women bear reverses of this nature than 


book, read it aloud while the rest of the family worked ; until he was seized, 
perhaps, all of a sudden with a strange hoarseness, which actually brought tears 
into his eyes; and what was most curious of all, the rest seemed equally af- 
fected, and many a gem like drop was twinkled away with a light laugh, and 
a request for him to go on, as they were all impatience te know how it ended ;) 
and, perhaps, after all, had to wait forthe conclusion a whole month! A deep 
fellow was that author, and knew his own power; or, rather, the editor had, 
most likely put him up to a trick or two. For ourselves, we cannot fancy any 
thing more tantalizing than these continuations, when the subject is sufficiently. 
exciting to make one care any thing about it, and in such cases generally finish’ 
the thing our own way, and have dune with it. | 
Invalids were soothed into a temporary forgetfulness of their sufferings, as 
they read ; the aged grew young in the light of memory ; the sorrowiul smiled 
in happy unconsciousness of their own grief. Many wondered, for it seemed 
as though their own thoughts stood before them, clothed in words of power ; 
for, after all, true genius is nothing more than the art of expressing what thou- 
sands think. The critics, those men of iron, who go about oftenest with the 
visor closed, cutting and slashing in very recklessness ; and have been known, 
as in the case of the boy-poet Keats, to crush their defenceless victim to the! 
very dust with one stroke of their powerful weapon! Not but what we are 
ready to admit that there is many a true and honourable knight in the field, sans 
reproach; and one more especially over whose editorial chair we used to fancy; 
an angel must be hovering, so gentle and kind were the very severest of those, 
neces criticisms which fell ever lingeringly froma pen, where mercy, 
guided the sterner hand of justice. The very critics were subdued ; and it is 
related of one who had the management of a provincial paper, of some celeb- 
rity, that instead of sitting down to skim the contents of the magazine, and 
review it in the short space of time allotted him by an extraordinary press of 
business, he was actually discovered by the compositor, some hours afterwards, 
reading the article for the third time, and not a line as yet written. But to our 


story. 
In an obscure street in the neighbourhood of London, sat a man in the prime 
of life, but bearing evident traces on his contracted brow and sternly compressed, 


jmen, and yet, not so much so if we pause and recali to mind how beautifully 
‘their natures are adapted to every circumstance into which it may be their 
destiny to fall. The young girl in the home of her forefathers, how glad and 
joyous she is! And by-and-bye. it may be, she will go cheerfully forth from 
amidst that loving band, to make the happiness of one who is dearer than all 
the world, so that henceforth wherever he is, there is her home. Give her but 
an object for which to toil, whether it be father, mother, husband, children ; 
something to love and care for, and her energies will fail but with life! It is 
the forsaken, the lonely in heart only, who sit down in their helpless grief, and 
prav to die! 

On the night of which we speak, Mr. Willoughby’s work was done, that is, 
‘he had given two lessons, and was wearied to death with the stupidity of his 
pupils, because they could not comprebend in a few weeks what it had taken 
him months to acquire, and was really grateful to Catherine for not speaking 
while the mood was on him, but simply placing the magazines containing the 
articles, which, from hearing so much about he had become anxious to read, on 
the table before him, go quietly back to her embroidery. And then gradually 
the brow lost something of its sternness, the languid eye brightened, and he 
read on in that utter forgetfulness of the outer world which so few writers have 
power to command. 

A little apart sat the patient and industrious wife, her head bent eagerly for- 


‘|ward, and her glance rivetted on his countenance with an anxious and fearful 


intensity, while her cheeks and lips waned to marble paleness. But he heeded 
not her scrutiny, or he would have been tvo pruud to bear even her to be @ 
witness of his weakness, if it can be called such, and suffered an unbidden tear 
to rest a moment upon his long eyelashes, ere it fell heavily upon the page be- 
fore him. And then his companion turned away and bent once more over 
embroidery frame, while the colour stole slowly back as the doubt and agony 
of that moment passed away. A 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed Willoughby, at length, “ this is really beautiful ! 
How strange that none should be found to come forward and own to such gentle 
and truthful thoughts.”’ 

“And yet, the author may have some powerful reason for his silence.” 


| 


“| cannot think so, nor was the charm of incognito needed to make tha:||was first com:nunicated to the Willoughby's by some countrymen who joined 
popular which must speak at once to every heart. Many of the passages hem at Florence, amidst the usual accompaniment of vague guesses and 
seem so familiar that it slmost appears as if I must have dreamt them myself, |comments. 
long ago.” || “Depend upon it,” said one, “it is a mere ruse de-guerre on the part of 

Coshesing smiled a bright glad smile. either author or publisher; and after a time we shail have him appearing again 

“Jt seems to me,’’ continued he, * perfectly absurd for any one to imagine |with all his laurels, ready to take the world by storm with some striking and 
that it could by any possibility have been written by a woman, for how could, origina! conception !" 
she ever aitain so deep an insight into the human heart.” “Or it may be,” added another, “that the writer is dead, for such seldom 

By experience perhaps, or intuition, but oftenest the latter, for I verily be live lonz 
lieve that genius has far more credit given it ‘or observation and research than,| Catlcrine sighed heavily, and leant her burning brow against the cool marble 
it ever deserved And that many have writteu with a truthful eloquence that fountain near where they stood. 
seemed even to themselves almost like inspiration, on subjects of which they|, “I am sorry,” said Mr. Willoughby, “ that those haunting thoughts which 
could nave had no previous knosledge. Nay,! question if they had really came ever like familiar things, should be so suddenly hushed. It seems almost 
felt deeply, if they could have expres-ed themselves half as well. And so you as though one had lost a friend, for whose voice it was so pleasant to lo-k and 
will not give a woman credit for these productions, dear Frederick ?” listen at stated times. And yet in a few years—it may even be a few months 

“I should be sorry to do so, for they would, in that case, lose all charm |—the very existence of those papers will be forgotten, and superseded by some 
for me.” |(resh novelty ; and the mystery die out before it is solved. How miserably 

“ And why 1” asked Catherine, gently, as she quitted her work, and knelt must those authors be rewarded who have no higher motive than the mere love 
down on the low stooi by his side, her bright eyes fixed eagerly on his. - popularity !” 

“ You will iaugh at me, but simply for that very superiority which has won| And he was right—another nine days’ wonder sprung up on the grave of its 
for them so much of fame. Why, the authoress must be all ber life iu a brown |predecessor, and some few years efterwards it was only in moments of idleness, 
study, abstracted and taking notes, while others laugh and enjoy themse!ves ; or in country places, where a number of an old magazine is 4 perfect blessing, 
living net for those who love her, or whom she loves, but for the multitude. that one became suddenly absorbed in an article of such thrilling interest as to 
whose praise is to repay her for a thousand severed ties of domestic duty and | woo you into utter forgetfulness of all outward things, until you lay down the 
affection. Fancy her a wife, for instance—nay, you need not start and turn book at length with a sigh, certain of finding noting like it in the present peri- 
so pale. my own gentle Kate! for it is unlikely, and Iam merely imagining ‘odica! litereture of ihe day, and in a hamour to be pleased with every thing 
such a thing possible; why the poor man would be afraid to speak, lest a word jand every body. viewing all nature, as it were, through the medium of one 
might put to flight a whole train of bright winged ideas. And when in siek- |scnny epirit! We do not intend, however, to leave our gentle readers in that 
ness and sorrow she sat in silence by his side, to knew that not one thought o! ‘tantalizing siate of uncertainty which we have before attempted to describe, 
him mingled in the dreamy fantasies of her imagination, until recalled at length ‘but will give them glimpses of a deep and hidden mystery, never openly re 
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at the sound of his voice, with almost a sigh from its fairy-like wanderings. 
Why, all this would drive me mad !” 

“ But supposing,” said Catherine, “ as it seems to me it needs must be, that; 
every fligit of imag ation, every train of thought were hallowed and bright. 
ened by some such clause as this, ‘ What will he think of that which | am 
about to write? Are the sentiments such as he would approve !’ or more con-| 
fidently still, * I will struggle early and late—I will achieve fame—but for his 
sake only, and that he may be proud of me!’ ”’ 
“* But what woman ever stopped here in the career of her literary ambi- 


tion t” 


“* Many—every one whose anchor has been cast upon a rock and not on the | 


sand! The love of fame, merely for its own sake, is unnatural and unwo-; 
manly, and nine times out of ten has ite root in bitterness and disappoint | 
ment 

“ Well, thank God, at any rate, you are not an authoress !” said Willough- 
by, wearying of the suiject, ‘if it had been 30, | know not what would have, 
become of me.” And as he stouped dowr to kiss tne white brow which bent. 
meekly towards him, he noticed not that her tears fel’ quick and heavily. 


\vealed to the world at large, even io this day. 


On a low couch, overlooking green vaceful valley, in her own dear Erg- 


land, lay the dying Catherine. For yeers had that most 4uctoating and treach- 
lerous of ali diseases, deceived and tampered with the Lopes and fears of those 
|who loved and watched over her with such tender care—now in j_youe antici- 
‘pation of a speedy recovery, and anon bowed down with anguish and despair 
|—while the invalid feit all along that the doom was upon her, but could not find 
lcourage to dissipate. by a singie word, those fond and anxious hope: which 
\garnered her around, as though thinking thus to keep her to themselves. But 
jnow the fiat had gone forth from other lips, and the physician issued that fatal 
mandate, which, seeming all gentleness, has its origic in a deep conviction of 
the utter uselessness of earthly uid—* let her have her own way in all things !” 
‘She only asked to be suffered to die at home, and ihiter they acec*dingly bore 


her. 


The eyes were closed, and Willoughby, fancying that she slept, gazed long 
jand tearfully upon the changed face of bis young aud gentile hearted wife, on 
which rested a sad and anxious expression, marring i's otherwise divine beaoty. 
She looked up at length, and catching his glance in all its doubtfal agony, 


Fast flew the hours, and faster sti!’ the | ~ fingers uf that young wife, whi'e ‘smiled faintly, and tried to speak those low and soothing words which seemed 
she talked or sang, and anon grew silen' eccord: to the changeful mood o jaow to have lost all power to calm, for they were words only and he knew it. 


her companion ; putting by her work, and preparing the:r frogal supper, the.) *“ Are we a one 1" asked the invalid, in a whisper. 
moment he complained of fatigue, alter which they retired early, as was their * Yes—wlei would you ?” 


usual custom. But when her husband slept, »gain did Cx'Lerine steal ferth, 
and wrapped in her warm dressing-gown, sit down quietly to her iask until) 
dawn, else how could they bave subsisted so long pow tha: poorly remunerated 
embroidery, or his few and uncertain pupils? But -r 1 have little noticn of 
these things, and Willoughby never for an instant sus ected what was yving 
on, although the pale cheek and hollow eyes of his deyoied coim>anion o.cer, 
made him tremble; the more especially when he remen "ed | + many o. 
her family had fallen victims to that hereditary curse which cliogs .o generation 
after generation, hastening its best and fairest to an early gi-ve! 


“ Frederic, [ cannot die without confessing something which has long 
kin heavy on my mind: I have deceived and disobeyed your positive 
wie>os an! commands; and yet, if you knew all, J think you would for- 
giv. me!” 

* Theu tell me all, dearest!” and his look of confiding love gave her courage 
0 ~.vceed, But we prefer relating the tale she ‘old him vith so many tears, 
and meek, deprecating louks, after our own fashion. 

j Lore before she keew Frederick Willoughby, Catherine bad been in the 
jhabit of writing little domestic poems, and jeuz d'-esprit of loval imerest, for 


Mr. Willoughby had a distant relative, a lawyer of some emineuce in his'!the amusement of herself and family, a few of which lad at various times found 


profession, and moreover a kind-hearted man, with both the means and, 


itheir way into different periodicals, and been duly criticised as the productions 


inclination to assist him, if he had entertained the slightest id«. ow ovr they, /of owe whe with evident taleat, had »s evidently very wuch to lear: , at a'l of 
often were But Cathorine always lovke so smiling and happy wxen he cailed |}which sage comments the girl laughed heartily, and sept uer own secret. Bar 
and invariably found her at her embroidery, with its costly siias scaitered||when a new epoch commenced, as it were, in ler existence, and young Wil- 


around, and her husband engaged with his books, or just returned from what he, 
called his morning walk, (aud a pretty long one it was, all the way to Hamp | 
stead, to the last remaining pupil,) that he never once suspected how matters, 
were going on, and Willoughby was well content that it should be so. Never- 
theless, his young relatives were unforgotten, and he had been actively engaged. 
for some time past in the investigation of a certain clause in the document by) 
which the new heir held possession, the illegality of which once proved, would, 
restore them back to their former owner. But then, the difficulty was to prove 
it; and much money appeared for a time to be utterly wasted in fruitless re | 
search, during which p-riod Mr. and Mrs Willoughby were kept in entire ig , 
norance of the exertions making in their behalf; until one bright summer day, 
the goud lawyer entered their humble abode, and bure them back in triumph to 
the ancient halls of 

We shall not attempt to describe the scene that followed, and yet, as every. 
earthly happiness must, it had its drawback, in the daily increasing illness ol, 
Catherine. Had they continued pvor she would, most likely, have borue up to, 
the last, and died at length without a murmur; but cow that the stimulus to, 
exertion was removed, she felt her own weakness, and tie devoted wife, whe, 
had toiled night and day, scarcely conscious of fatigue. pined and sickened in, 
her splendid home, like a crushed flower. Willougliby’s worst fears were con | 
firmed, the physicians mentioned consumption, and recommended a removal to. 
a warmer climate, the beneficial effects of which were soon visible in her im 
proved health and spirits ; and then who so happy as that young couple, en- 
deared to each other by trial and suffering, and ready to look upou all things | 
as it were, through that gold-tinted glass which touches and hallows every ob 
ject with a portion of its own light! 

But we are forgetting, in the interest of our narrative, an event which took 
place in the literary world, and bears upon the subject with which this sketch 
commenced The mysterious articles so lung and regularly published, and so, 
anxiously looked out for, suddenly ceased: while the editor, in answer to nu-, 
merous inquiries on the subject, could not venture to promise that they would 
ever be renewed ; nav, he thought it most probable that they never would —and 
it is said that the good man was observed to tw.nkle away a tear as be sp ke | 
No clue could be gained from him, however, as to this tantalizing mystery, and. 
many fel very much as we must al! have dove on the first reading of Cole- 
ridge’s wi'd fragment of * Christabel,” a baif w sh that he had either finished, 
© OF not written it at all, exquisitely beautiful as it is—nay, for that very reason. 
The intelligence that the articles in question had really and totaliy ceased, 


loughby, with his usual stern decision of manner, happened casually to express 
the insurmountable prejudices he had conceived againet all literary wo.aen, 
bringing a thousand things to prove the justice of his argument, until poor 
‘Catherine, in whose eyes his jyd, nent oust needs be infallible, wept and 
trembled like a guilty thing; and when her lover quitted her at ane 9 pro- 
ceeded immediately to empty her desk of all i's loug-accumuiated store of 
literary treasures, and consign them, without a murmur tothe flames. There 
was the plan of a novel, a half finished tragedy, and an epic poem. dashed off 
in the inspiration of the moment, with so rapid a pen, that t was quite evident 
no one but herself would have seen able to decipher it, Nay, she even toe 
out her own effusions from her sister's album, and many a page beside in vari- 
ous authors, on whose blank surface she had hastily noted down her bright 
thoughts ; and although wating courage to confess the past, after all that he 
had said upon the subject, determined within herself that no temp!ation shou!d 
ever induce her to offend again. It was, nevertheless, a hard trial at times, as 
ali who have got into the habit of versifying, as it has been called, can testify, 
when a word, or a flower, or a moonlight night, or even a fit of temporary de- 
pression, conjures up a thousand imagee in the brain, which almust find words 
for themselves, and are far more easy to express than repress; or when a 
birthday came round, which for years she had been wont to commemorate in 
music, that came straight from a heart overflowing with affection, and had to be 
passed over without the accustomed tribute. And yet she kept her inward 
vow inviolate, and would have done so to the last, but for that change of cir- 
sumstance which plunged them at once from affluence to poverty 

The possibility of turning her early talents to sume account flashed upon her 
all of a sudden, and surely the cause must hallow the act even in his eyes. A 
paper was accordingly written while she watched through ihe long midnight 
hours by the bedside of her suffering husband, pregnant with sad and beautiful 
thoughts, and forwarded to one of the leading periodicals of the day, the editor 
of which accepted it at once, expressing at the same time a desire for a per- 
sonal interview, and a wish that the name of the author should be appended. 
But wheo he heard poor Catherine's simple tale, and gazed upon her young 
'fair face, the heart of the good old man was toeched, and he not only conse. ted, 
to ber preserving her incognito, but offered such terms as she had not dared, in 
her wi dest moments, even tu hope for. It was the only time they ever met, 

As it might have been expected. Catherine's secund article was less sombre 
—ihe natural playfulness of her genius was no longer pressed down by doubt 
aad struggling poverty, as is too often the case, and she wrote in a glad bright 
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epirit, that fell on the minds of others like a species of mental sunshine, and|\leadere, and defeated the veteran troops that were sent against him, and made 


beld them in thrall from month to month, until the spell broke at last and for! |bimselt a name that has been repeated with respect and admiration by some of 
ever! She hac achieved fame; but of what worth was it to her though all the highest military authorities in Europe. : 

the world should praise, if one, aud that one ail the world to her, was dissatis-) Don Tomas Zumalacarregui, a native of Guipuzcoa, was twenty years of 
fied ? Nothbing—or worse than nothing !—Unciaimed—unsought—its brightest) age when he first saw fire at Saragossa in 1808. When the French raised the 
wreaths were flung aside. and sacrificed unmurmuringly at the altar of affection,| siege, he returned home, and remained there till Guipuzcoa, following the ex- 
and the end gained for which alone she had thought and toiled, she was con | ample of the other Spanish provinces, declared against the usurpation of Na- 
tent—nay, even glad to retire once again into rest and obscur'ty. The only| poleon. He then immediately joined Jauregui, better known as El Pastor or 
yenemorance of the past which ever haunted poor Catherine was it~ Ceception, the Shepherd, ou aceourt of bis having, like another Viriatus—but without 
ané the one secret which love and fear vad indaced ber to keep from Wi!ioogh-, becmi. | a banait—exehanged the crook for the sabre In spite of the youth 
by, lest he should confound even her in his bitter hatred against al! titerary! of his aew follower, E! Pastor found him of great assistance ; and it was even 


women. But now the weigt is off her heart —she has told hum ail, and he))saic Zumalacarregui, ashamed of having for a leader a man_who could not 


knelt down by the bedside, and wept like 2 child. What !-—hste her—his own) write, undertook .o teach him, and succeeded in so doing. The war of inde- | 


good, good, gentle-herrted and devo'ed Kate! Impossible! Forgive her—! |pendenc: atau ' Areiaga, captain-general of the Basque proviuces, ap- 
why it is he who peeds forgiveness, for his bitter and caussiess prejudir + | rointed Zumatacarcegyi bis aide-de-camp ; and finally, by his interest aud re- 
And now, liappy in the consciousness of his affection, she became sud¢ Mae endatiun, procuy x! him a captain's commission in the line. In this new 
silent, while a smile stiil lingered on the parted lhps—e smile which nev*: .c!t|!postion the young offi. .: made himself remarked for two things—an inflexible 
them again. That night the spirit of the young and gifted passed away from) tirmness of character, and an enthusiastic love of his profession. All his lei- 
earth ! sure was , «ed in the study of tsctics, and he rarely opened a book that treated 
Looking abroad into the world, we see too much rez’ » to fear that Wrederic) jf any otter subject. mn 
Willoughby’s faith is far from being an uncommon one. asd was much struck); In 1822, under ‘> ecnstitions! re>ime, Zumalacarregui, being of known 
the other day by meeting with the foliowing passage, in ine works of one, her-||Royalist opmuions, was -orved of bs company He jomed Quesada, who 
self an authoress, and whose talents we greatly admire, Speaking of literary|/ was at the bead of the realiscas iw Nav acre, and from him received command 
women, she says, ‘In seasons of denression, of wounded feeling, when her of a battaiion, waich ae Kept tll eend of the war, it was disbanded in 
spirit yearns <9 sit in soliiude, or even in darkness, so that it may be still, to|/'common with all the Navarre: corps.  Vhilst holding this command, his skill 
know and feel that the very essence of ‘at spirit, now embed «J in a palyab e, and merit, and a cer‘sin air o; superiorit., woich was natural to him, excited 
form, has becowe an article of sale and Largain, tossed over f-oim the bands of|\the envy and dislike of some of bis brother officers ; but to the intrigues and 
one workman to another, free alike to the touch of the prince aud the peasant,  artifices employed to injure him, he ouly opposed a redoubled zeal in the exe- 
and no longer to be recalled at will by the original possessor, le! tne world re || cotionot his duty, Subsequently he sommanded a regiment as lieutenant- 


ceive it as it may!" And why should we recali it if the essence of that spirit) co onel and was at last made iuil ¢lonel ot the 3rd light infantry The ex- 
comprised within itself the good and the .rue!—if, in those seasons of depres | cellent state intu which be brought this corps. caused it to besent from Valen- 
sion, we Lave at last this hope, that otners may he soothed and made better—} cia to Madrid, to form par of the military pageant by which Queen Christina’s 
O! glorivus thought !—by our written testimony—if we can atl exclaim with) first arrival at the capital of Spain was celebraied This viece of duty, it was 
the guod Jean Paul Richier—* io the coldest hour of existence—.a the last! expected, would have procared Zumalacarregui his brigad cr's rank ; but the 
hour—( ! ye who have so o> 1 misunderstood me, I can lift up my hand and) ouly thing he got was a fail from his horse, from the effects of which he after- 
swear that I have never, at my writing-table, sought any thing else than the)| wards suffered. 
good and beautiful, so far as my circumstsnces and powers permitted me in any) | Zumalacarregui'’s last command in the serv ce of Ferdinand was that of the 
measure to attain, and that | have often erred perhaps, but seldom sinned "| 14tn of the line. A curious narrative of the circumstances that occurred 
For ourselves, w* verily believe wits Carlyle, “ that of all priesthoods, aristo || whilst he had this regiment, 1s io be found in a letter from the Carlist general, 
eracies, and guvc-ning at present extai.: in the world, there is no class! Don Carlos Vargas, who was at that time aide-de campto Eyuie, captain gene- 
comparavle for importance to the priesthood of the writers of books,” so that) al of Galicia, in which province the 14th was quartered. 
ey can be broeght rightly to understand the true spirit of their high and holy)! « From time immemorial,” says Vasgas, “there had existed in the district 
vocation, | of the Ferrol a society of robbers regularly sworn in and organized having 
— ‘branches all over the country, and so well directed in tueir operations, that it 
ZUMALACARREGUI. | sas found impossibie to make an end of them, or to discover who they were. 
On a dull damp October morning of the year 1833—concerning the more“ hen any one of the a-sociates was seen to falter, or was suspected of an in- 
exact date of which can only be ascertained that it \.as subsequently to ihe) ‘eli ve to betray his companions, he was immediately assassinated, and almost 
tweatieth day of the month—a man rather above the niddle height, wrapped) tIways in some horrible manner. Persons of every glass and description be- 
in a military cloak of dark grey cloth, and wearing an oilskia schako upon his longed to this assoctation—even women, old men, and government functiona- 
head, was seen proceeding through the sireets of Pampeluna io the direction’ “es of high grade. From 1826 to 1932, a merchant of the name of C—— 
of the gate known as the Puerta del Carmen. Although the cloak and schako 4s 2t the hea! of it—a very wealthy man, with respect to whom no one 
which were all that could at first be distinguished of his dress, indicated their) 04 d explain how it was that in so few years he had accumulated such great 
wearer to be an officer, it was observed, that on passing the guard house at the) Fiches The public authorities, whose duty it was to discover and suppres: so 
gate, he took some pains to conceal his face, as thouyh fearful of being og | Infamous a society, had been drawn into it by bribery or intimidation, or both ; 
nised. Once outside the walls, he crossed the river Arga by the Puente Nuevo |'s0 that, insiad of preventing the robberies, they protected the robbers, and 
and cuntinued his progress alung the frurzun road. He had arrived at about) gave them ail the Oppur'unities in their power. In spite of his knowa zeal, 
cannon-shot distance from the fortress of Pampeluna, when a man, leading | |/@9ergy, and activity, General Eguia had been unable to destroy, or even dis- 
small horse by the bridle, suddenly emerged fro: a place of concealment by cover this numerous band. He had been deceived by the apparent zeal of 
the roadside. Toe officer hastily fastened on a spur which be brought with ‘he alcade mayor of the Ferro!, Don V. G. D——, and of an escribano, named 
him, put foot in stirrup, and mounted Fora few moments he remained m -|'R + acap ain of royalist volunteers. These two men denounced and pro- 
tioniess, gazing at Pampeluna, 45 though bidding a silent adieu to the friends} /s«cuted sundry smal! offenders who formed no part of the grand association ; 
he left behind him ; then striking his s.ngle spu into his norse’s flank, he ra- (land, by the good understanding between them, baffled all the effuris of the 
pid!y disappeared. Two hours later he entered at full trot the village of Huarie captain-general ; 
Araquil five ieagues from Pampeluna. | Eguia, finding that the rubberies continued to as great an extent as before, 


The officer al ghte« at the house o! a friend, where there presently came to 
meet hiin a respectable inhabitant of Pampeluna, by name Lui- Mongelos, and) 
the vicar or parish prest of Haarte, Don Pedro Miguel !raneta. ‘The latter, as! 
well by his sac-ed character as by reason of the services that, at a former! 
period, he had rendered to the cause of the Spanish monarchy, enjoyed some 
influence in bis district 

The conference that Mongelos and Irane‘a held with the unknown office,’ 
lasted til a late hour of the night, when they separated totake a few hours 
repose. Atearly dawn thev reassembled,and set cut for the valley of Berrue-” 
za, where they were told that they would find the chief of the Navarrese 
Carlists, Don Francisco [turralde, whom they were desirous of seeing The 
were fortunate enough to meet with him that same day at the villoge of 
Piedramillera 

In those early days of the Royalist insurrection, and in the state of anxiety 
and fermentation in which men's minds then were, the appearance in the Car- 
list camp of an officer of rank could not do less than exctve, in the highest 
degree, the curivsity and interest of the tuhabitants, especially of those who 
had taken up arms for Don Carlos Accordingly, whilst the three strangers 
were with ‘turralde, there was rapidly formed at the door of the latter’s quor- 
ters a large gruup, cm wsed of vo unteers and peasants, and even of women 
and childrea All were eager to know who the person in the colouel’s uniform 
might be ; but nevertheless, when he at last came out, and the crowd pressed 
forward to examine him. not une of the numerous assemblage could tel: his 
name Thedisappointed gcezors were dispersing, when a party of officers| 
came up ; aud uo sooner did these behold the strany+r, than they exclaimed 
simultaneously, and in a toae of mingled surprise and enthusiasm—“ ZomaLa 

Rareiy has the axiom, that circumstances and oppor'unity make the man, 
been more fully exempiifie! than in the person of the chief whose name we 
have just written. For forty five years be lived unknown and unnoticed be- 
yond a very limited circle, remarked ony by his own co.nrades, and by the 
generals under whom he served, as @ good drill and an efficient regimental offi 
cer. After twenty-five years’ service, he occupied the undistinguished post of 
colonel of a Spanish line regiment The probabilities were, that he would end 
his life with the embroidered enff of a brigadier-general, and be forgotten as 
scon as the earta hat closed over him. One man died, leaving a disputed 
crowa ; and spurred on, as some say, by injustice done to him, as others maia- 
tain, by an enthusiastic devotion to a principle, Zumalacarregui, in the twenty 
months of life that were still accorded to him, raised and organized, by his own 
unaided snergies, a numerous and efficient army, outmanceuvred the practised 


‘and that the te «porary governor of the Ferrol did not aid him efficacivusly in 
detecting sheir perpetrators, removed him from his post and conferred it on 
(Zomalacarregui, with wh se character he was well acquainied. The latter in 
ja very few days obtained a clue to the wuue confederacy, and arrested C —— 
'nd other rich wecomplices. Various anonymous offers of large sums of money 
iwere now made to Zumalacarregui, and repeated threats of assassinaticn held 
lout to him ; ba" he was neither to be bribed vor frightened, and the wealthy 
land influential confederates set every engine at work to bring about his dis- 
missal and ruin. Being known as a Royalist, the events that occurred at La 
Granja in 1832 facilitated the designs of his enemies. At the same time Bri- 
gadier-General Chacon, then commanding the roval corps of marines at the 
\Perrol, and who has since been political chief of Madrid and one of the cabinet, 
‘ate also manwuvring against Zumalacarregui, whose character, it appears, 
awed him considerably. Under a pretext that a Carlist pronunciamento was 
lcontemplated, Chacon shut himself up in the arsenal with his marines, and 
persisted in remaining there in spite of the assurances of safety given to him 
lby the governor. At last, having had an interview at Santiago with the 
‘Captain-Geueral Eguia, the latter succeeded in tranquillizing his fears, and the 
lmarines came out of their stronghold, looking very like a parcel of children 
|whose nurse has threatened them with a bugoear. Notwithstanding the ab- 
isurdity of Chacon’s demonstration. it attracted the attention of the Christino 
|party, then in power ; and as at that period all the officers of rank known to 
‘entertain Royalist opinions were deprived, one after the other, of their com- 
mands, there was nothing surprising in t.e same measure being adopted with 
regard to Zumalacarregui, although nothing could be alleged against him, 
jwhether as a man of honour ur in a military or political point of view As 
soon as he left the Ferrol, the proceedings against the robbers became para- 
'ysed ; those of them who had been taken were set at liverty, and resumed 
with impunity their course of crime. 


In July 1833 Zumalacarregui took up his residence at Pampeluna, where, 
three months later, he learned the death of Ferdinand VII. and the declaration 
jof General Santos Ladron in favour of Don Carlos. He would probably have 
immediately departed to join the insurgents, had uot the authorities of Pampe- 
‘luna had their eyes upon hin. General Sola then governor of that fortress, 
hearing that he had been negotiating the purchase of a horse, sent for him and 
enguired if such were really the case. Zumalacarregui replied that even if it 
were 80, it need not surprise any body, for all his life he had been accustomed 
tokeepahorse. “ Nevertheless,” returned Sola, “ forthe present your Senoria 
must be pleased to do without one.”’ And this was the motive of the clandestine 
manner in which Zumalacarregui left Pampeluna. 
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It has been already shown that although, from earliest manhood,Zumalacarre-| 
gui employed himself diligently in cultivating those qualities, and ecquiring} 
that knowledge, by the judicious application of which he afterwards gaine 
such celebrity, his really public and important life extended over a period o 
little more than a year and a half. But within that short e how much was 
comprised ! What hardship and exertion—what efforts both mental and bodily 
—what an amount of activity, excitement, peril, and success were accumulated 
in those few months of existence! From the peculiar circumstances under 
which Zumalacarregui’s achievements uccurred, an historian was very difficult 
to be found for them. Those who surrounded him were generally speaking 
men of action, less skilled in handling the pen'than the sabre ; and moreover, 
during the six years’ struggle, in which most of those who survived its san- 
guinary contest took part to its close, the succession of events was so rapid, 
the changes were so constant, that the incidents of to-day might well cause 
those of yesterday to be imperfectly remembered. Even the newspaper emis- 
saries who hovered about the scene of the contest, striving to collect intelligence, 
were foiled in so doing by the constant movements of the Carlist general, by 
the wild country and inclement season in which he carried on his operations. 
In the year 1836, a young Englishman, whom a love of adventure and zeal 
for the cause had induced to draw his sword in behalf of Charles V., published 
a narrative of twelve months’s service with Zumalacarregui. There is much in 
his book to ainuse and interest, and Captain Henningsen, as we have reason to 
know from other sources than the internal evidence of his writtngs, is a gal-| 
lant and accomplished officer. His descriptions are graceful and agreeble, the 
sketches and anecdotes he gives are the very romance of civil warfare—not 
that, as we believe, he either did or had any occasion to embellish his account| 
of a campaign which abounded in the picturesque and the dramatic. He was 
only with Zumalacarregui, however, during the latter half of his career, when 
the forces of the Carlists had already assumed a certain numerical importance. 
and their resources were on the increase. Of its earlier portion he could speak 
but from hearsay ; and it was during that earlier period that Zumalacarregui 
had the greatest difficulties to contend with—difficulties in overcoming which 
he displayed extraordinary talent and perseverance. Besides this, we have 
always looked upon Captain Henningsen’s book rather asa slight, though inter 
esting and truthful, narrative of personal advc ature, than as a record of Zu- 
malacarregui's career ; nor does he claim for it a higher character than the one 


‘pearance, so convinced was he of Zumalacarregui’s superiority of talent, that 
‘he insisted, in spite of the latter's urgent entreaties, in taking only the second 
|post. 
Upon assumiug the command, Zumalacarregui at once determined on adopt- 
ing a defensive system of warfare—the only one, indeed, that was practicable 
‘with his wretched resources and handful of men. Just at that time General 
Sarsfield was marching with a strong column to the scene of the insurrection ; 
and at his approach the Castilian Carlists, under Merino and Cuevillas, fled and 
ldispersed to their homes. Sarsfield moved on, and occupied Vittoria with little 
opposition. Soon afterwards Zumalacarregui, who had betaken himself to the 
‘banks of the Ebro io hopes of seizing some arms and horses, received an urgeut 
‘summons to repair to Bilboa, then held by the Royalists, and which Sarsfeld 
was advancing to attack. He hastened to obey the call, but only arrived at 
that extremity of Navarre uearest to Biscay, in time to meet the remnant of 
the Biscayan Carlists flying before the triumphant Christinos. The troops in 
ithe Basque provinces, which, the evening before, had amounted to five or six 
ithousand men, were now reduced to as meny hundreds. ‘Their arms, ammuni- 
‘tion, and artillery, the latter consisting of four guns, had been abandoned, and 
jwere in the power of the conquerors; and so complete was the dissolution of 
ithe Carlist forces, that a vast number of persons who were compromised by 
their conduct or opinions, seeing themselves without defence, crossed the frou- 
tier into France. Zumalacarregui, with three scanty, ill-armed battalions, 
which he had formed out of the fandful of Navarrese peasants before alluded 
to, was now the only hop +f the cause The war was, to all appearance, at 
an end ; and so it undoubtedly would have been but for Zomalacarregui's ex- 
traordinary qualities. When he left Pampeluna, the three Basque provinces 
and the greater part of the Rioja, or plains of the Ebro, were held by the Car- 
lists. Merino had just issued a proclamation announcing himself to be at the 
\head of twenty thousand Castilian volunteers. In all, there were nearly forty 
‘thousand men under arms for Don Carlos, and ready to support the Navarrese 
rising. Suddenly this brilliant perspective had disappeared like a scene in a 
\play, and the twelve or fifteen hundred men, half-naked, without uniform, and 
lbadly armed, who were assembled in the valley of the Borunda, found them- 
‘selves alone aud unprotected in fiout of a formidable and well-provided foe. 
|All was confusion and panic, when Zumalacarregui opposed his zeai and ener, 
\to the contagion of alarm that was rapidly spreading amongst his men. Hie 


we are disposed to concede to it. ‘1 have merely,” he says, “* drawn a rough) | precautions, his decided and inflexible character, gave life to a cause apparently 
sketch with charcoal on a guard-house wall—neither memoir, travels, nor his-|/at the last gasp. Encouraging some, rousing others from the lethargy into 


tory—but which may have the merit of being a sketch from the life.” This is 
a correct definition. But the character and exploits of Zomalacarregui were 
worthy of a chrovicler who should treat the subject more seriously—and such 
a one has lately been found. A personal friend, who followed him from the 
first day that he tuok up arms for Don Carlos, a native of the province in which 
the war was chiefly carried on, fully acquainted with its state and the feelings 
of its inhabitants, as well es with the incalculable disadvantages under which 
Zumalacarregui laboured and the few advantages he enjoyed, has undertaken 
the task. Ten ears after Zumalacarregui’s death, the Carlist general, Don 
Juan Antonio Zaratiegui, bas written, from the country of his exile, the 
memoirs of his former leader. — 

Although the arrival of Zumalacarregui was hailed with the most lively joy 
by the insurgents, and notwithstanding that he was senior in rank to any officer 
then with the Navarrese Carlists, there were still difficulties in the way of 
his taking the command. The whole force in Navarre consisted but of nine 
huodred men—peasanis for the most part, many without arms, others with old 
and unserviceable ones ; yet was the colonelcy of this ragged and badly equipped 
regiment an object of competition. Iturralde, who held it, refused to give it 
up, although—with the exception of Juan Echevarria, the priest of Los Arcos, 
who afterwards made his name infamous for his crimes and excesses—all the 
officers and influential persons there assembled were desirous he should resign 
it in favour of Zumalacarregui. Captain Henningsen relates that Iturralde 


sent two companies of infantry to arrest his rival, who, “reversing the game, || 


sternly commanded them to arrest Iturralde, and was obeyed.” Of this we see 
no mention in the book before us, where we are told, on the contrary, that Zu- 
malacarregui, finding Iturralde obstinate in retaining the command, was mount 
ing his horse with the intention of departing and offering his services to the 
Alavese Carlists, when he was prevented from so doing by she mass of officers 
and persons of distinction in the camp, who compelled him to return to bis 
quarters, promising that they would find means of arranging matters sr :sfec- 
torily. The captains formed up their companies, and marched them to the 
parade-ground. When all were assembled, Major Juan Sarasa, who was looked) 
upon by the soldiers as second in command, drew his sword, and exclaimed in 
a loud voice, ‘* Volunteers! In the name of King Charles the Fifth, Colonel 
Don,Tomas Zumalacarregui is recognised as Commandant-General of Navarre!” 
It is certain that as Don Carlos was then far away from Navarre, and ignorant 
even of what was going on there, he could not make this nomination ; but 
neither had be appointed Iturralde nor any of the other chiefs who commanded 
in the various provinces. Under such circumstances this was perhaps the most 
proper and solemn way of conferring the command, especially when the choice 
fell upon the officer of the highest rank there present. Before sheathing his 
sword, Sarasa ordered the guard of honour at Iturralde’s quarters to be relieved, 
and that iturralde himself should be kept under arrest until further orders from 
the new chief. All this having taken place without opposition or disturbance, | 
Zumalacarregui made his appearance upon the parade, passed the troops in re- 
view, and then causing them to form a circle around him, he addressed them 
at some length. 

From the first formation of a Carlist force in Navarre, the men had been in 
the habit of receiving two reals, about fivepence sterling, a-day. This rate of 


pay had been established by General Santos Ladron,and continued by Iturralde,| 


with the view of attracting volunteers. The necessary funds had hitherto been 
supplied from certain moneys that had been found at the beginning of the war 
nthe hands of various subordinate administrations. These funds, however, 
were now nearly exhausted, and Zumalacarregui’s first announcement to the 
soldiery was, that he should reduce their pay one-half till times were better. 
Considering the circumstances under which he had assumed the command, 
this was a bold step. Most generals would have sought rather to conciliate 
their men by an increase than to risk exciting discontent by a reductiun. 
Nevertheless, owing to Zumalacarregui's telio ot mingled firmness and conci- 

easing Iturralde from his arrest, Zumalacarregu: appointed him second in 
command, whilst Sarasa cheerfully descended to the third place—thereby 
Proving that in what he had done in favour of Sameera 5 the of the 
cause he had espoused was his only motive. The com in chief, however, 
was merely ad interim. On the arrival of Colonel Eraso, who was then de- 


tained in France, it was to be given up to him. But when Eraso made his ap- 


\which they were sinking, he proceeded resolutely with the organization of his 
‘three battalions, introduced strict discipline and subordination, and procured 
five hundred muskets, and a supply of cartridges, from Biscay and Guipuzcoa. 
‘General Villareal, who had saved one battalion from the wreck of the Alavese 
troops, joined him; and the juntas and deputations of the various provinces 
named Zomalacarregui commander-in chief of all the Carlist forces. 

| Meanwhile, Sarsfield's movements appearing too dilatory to the Christino 
\government, he was replaced by General Valdes, and appointed Viceroy of 
\Navarre. The arrival of winter, however, and a heavy fall of snow, in some 
\degree paralyzed the operations of the Christinos, whilst this occasioned in- 
credible sufferings to the Carlists. One battalion of the latter, in passing from 
Navarre to Guipuzcoa, across the mountains of Arualdr, lost 460 men out of 
'620, of which it consisted. Numbed by cold, and worn out by fatigue, they 
lremained to die upon the road, or dragged themselves for shelter to lonely 
‘hamlets and isolated farm houses, where many of them were discovered and 
taken by Christino detachments sent to hunt them down. “ Truly,” says Za- 
lratiegui, “it was a lamentable sight to behold these unfortunate men, who 
lwere unable to move hand or foot, thus persecuted. But even in this state of 
‘impotence and peril, not one of them chose to avail himself of the pardon 
\which the Christino generals at that time freely offered tu those who should re- 
nounce Don Carlos. Doubtless a great proof of how noble and constant was 
itheir first resolution.” 

In order not to inconvenience the inhabitants, Zumelacarregui was in the 
‘habit of distributing his troops over large districts, himself frequently remain- 
‘ing with only a handful of men abouthim. On one of these occasions an inci- 
ident occurred which is related at considerab!e length by General Zaratiegui, 
|who evidently attaches the greatest importance to his late chief's most trifling 
jactions, and, in the course of his book, compares him to or sets him above various 
renowned heroes of ancient and modern times. The anecdote, however, is 
‘curious, as showing the constant state of vigilance and anxiety io which the 
Carlists were kept during these early days of their uprising. 

| “ Zumalacarregui had taken up his quarters in the hamlet of Zsbal, which 
‘consisted of only four houses ; and, as the season was unfavourable for a bi- 
vouac, he had scattered the troops through various small villages in the neigh- 
bourhood Wuh himself there remained only a guard of fifteen or twenty 
imen, and a few aides-de-camp. It was in the middie of December, when the 
jnights are at the longest, and consequently the most favourable time of the 
‘year for an enemy to accompliek a surprise. Ihe Carlist general lay awake in 
‘his bed, watching for the dawn, which seemed to him longer than usual in ap- 
ipearing ; till at last bis own restlessness and impatience made him fancy that 
jtne Christinos were coming to surprise him. A distant noise which he heard, 
and which resembled the trot of horses, confirmed the hallucination He 
‘sprang from his bed, and, nearly naked as he was, descended the stairs, opened 
the door of the house, and tried to snatch away the musket of the sentinel 
posted there, in order to defend himself against the approaching enemy. The 
sentry, at once recognising him, kept him off with his hand, aud said firmly— 
‘General, leave me my arms; when needful, I shall know how to use them.’ 
The man had only joined the Carlists three days before, and, excepting his 
musket, bore no mark or sign of his new profession, not even a cariouch-box ; 
and, to complete the singularity of the scene, he was mounting guard bare- 
iheaded. The horses, of which Zumalacarregui, with extraordinary fineness of 
ear, had detected the approach at a very great distance, soon afterwards made 
their appearance. They were mounted by the men whose duty it was to go 
from one village to another during the night, collecting rations. Things re- 
turned to their previous state of tranquillity, and the sentinel was rewarded for 
his steadiness and presence of mind. 

This incident,”” concludes Zaratiegui, “‘ recalls to my recollection au anec- 
dote told by a Spanish author, of the great Captain Gonzalo de Cordova, 
When that hero was laying siege to a fortress on the island of Cephalonia, 
which was defended by the Turks, he was many times seen to get up in his 
jsleep, and to cry out to his soldiers to come and repel the enemy ; and it is also 
said, that owing to these alarms the Spaniards more than once escaped a sur- 


P Without reference to map, it would be difficult for our readers to appreciate 
a description of the extraordinary marches and countermarches by which Zu- 
|malacarregui avoided hie enemy until such time as he was able to fight him. 
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Sarsfield bad no sooner established himself in his viceroyalty at Pampeluna, | 
than he collected all the troops he had at his disposal, and began running after, 
the Carlist chief. He displayed great activity, made forced and rapid marches 
and on arriving one evening at the town of Puente la Reyna, found himself, by 

the result of a well-planned movement, within an hour and a helf’s march of 
Artajona, where Zumalacarregui had halted. Sarsfield made sure of coming 
to blows the next morning ; but he had forgotten to take into consideration the 
insensibility to fatigue, and capacity of exertion, of the Navarrese mountaineers. 
In the middle of the night, Zumalacarregui turned ont his men in dead silence, 
without sound uf drum or trumpet, and began retracing his steps along the road 
which he had that day followed. The next morning, before Sarsfield arrived at 
Artajona, Zumalacarregui was at Dicastillo, a long day’s march off, and pre- 
cisely atthe same distance from the Christino general at which he had been 
when the latter commenced his pursuit. Sarsfield found matter for reflection 
in this, and perceiving, doubtless, that a war in such a country as Navarre, and 
against such a man as Zumalacarregui, was likely to prove a shoal upon which 
more than one military reputation would be wrecked, he confided the direction 
of operations to Generals Lorenzo and Oraa, and returned to Pampeluna 

whence he no more issued forth. 


The first encounter between Zumalacarregui and the Christinos took place 
on the 29th of December, near the village of Asarta. The Carlist force con- 
sisted of seven small battalions or corps, together about 2500 men, knowing. 
for the most part, little or nothing of a soldier's duty. Many of the muskets, 
were useless, and the ammunition so scarce, that ten cartridges formed the al- 
lowance with which these troops went, for the first time, under fire. In the 
combat that ensued, the Christinos suffered considerable loss ; and although the 
Carlists, who had most of them expended their ammunition, finally retreated in 
haste and disorder, the mere fact ot hewn sustained for some time the assault 
of an enemy so far 2 pai to them in discipline and equipments. inspired these 
raw recruits with fresh courage and confidence. The resistance that had been 
made contrasted advantageously with the facility with which, at the first com. 
mencement of the war, far larger bodies of the insurgents had been put to 
flight. Several Christino officers came over to the Carlists after this trifling 
action, of which the moral effect was altogether highly favourable to the cause 
of Don Carlos. 

Dividing his forces into three detachments, Zumalacarregui sent two of these 
to draw off the attention of Lorenzo and Oraa, whilst he himself suddenly ap- 
pene before the royal manufactory of shot and shell at Orbaiceta, near the 

rench frontier. The garrison, consisting of two hundred meu, capitulated, 
although it might very well have held out the place against an enemy without 
artillery, until the arrival of assistance, which would have been certain to come 
in two or three days. Here were found two hundred excellent muskets, a brass 
four-pounder, and more than 50,000 cartridges ; besides an immense quantity 
of round shot and other pr.jectiles, which at that time were useless tu the Car- 
lists, as they had no artillery. 

When, instead of the news which they had been expecting ‘o receive, of the 
extermination of the royalist faction, the Pampelonese learned that Orbaiceta 
was captured ; and that Lorenzo and Oraa had succeeded in nothing except in 
knocking up their horses and fagging their men; they sent to Valdes the gene- 


cut to pieces to a man; the fire of a second outpost spread the alarm; but, 
nevertheless, the attacking party penetrated into the ground-floor of most of 
the houses, and a desperate contest ensued upon the stairs. The horses in the 
stables were either carried off or killed; and nothing would have been easier 
than to have set fire to the houses, and so ensured the destruction of all the 
Christinos. From this latter sanguinary measure, which a Cabrera or a Val- 
maseda would probably not have hesitated to adopt, Zumalacarregui abstained. 
“Tt did not agree,” says his biographer, “ with the — of equity and 
justice which he observed relatively to the villages and their inhabitants ;” from 
which we are left to infer, that the burning alive of five hundred Christino sol- 


\diers, could it have been done without injuring houses or peasants, would have 


wrest rather an acceptable holocaust to the Carlist chief.—{ Remainder nezt 
week } 


THE LAST OF THE OLD PRETENDER. 


The last notice which we have of the chevalier of any interest, is from the 
pen of Keysler, in 1756, which presents but a melancholy picture of him in 
his latter deys. ‘ The figure,’”’ he says, ** made by the pretender, is in every 
way mean and unbecoming. The pope has issued an order that all his subjects 
should style him King of England ; but the Italians make a jest of this, for 
they term him ‘ the lecal king,’ or ‘ king here ;’ while the real possessor is 
styled ‘ the king ¢here,’ that is, in England. He has an annual income of 
12,000 scudi, or crowns, from the pope, and though he may receive as much 
more from his adherents in England, it is far from enabling him to keep up the 
staie of asovereign prince. He is very fond of seeing his image struck on 
medals ; and if kingdoms were obtained by tears, which he shed plentifully at 
the miscarriage of his attempts in Scotland, he would have found the medalists 
work enough. He generally appears abroad with three coaches, and his house- 
hold consists of about forty persons. He lately assumed some authority at 


ral-in-chief of the army of the North, who was then in Biscay, imploring bim 
to come and make an end of the Carlists. Valdes hastened to Pampeluna, and 
on arriving there, at once made a sortie with five or six thousand men. Zuima- 
lacarregui posted himself in a narrow pass, on the road along which the Chris-, 
tinos were advancing, and awaited their arrival. Having done this, he sent! 
out a number of officers and soldiers, who were well acquainted with the coun-| 
try, to observe the movements of the Queen’s troops, and give notice of their 


approach. The evening was drawing in, when a peasant came up in all haste,| |5° 


laden with a large stone of a thin flat form, nearly a foot and a half long. On 
reaching the presence of Zumalacarregui, he laid it down, and requested the 
general to read what was written on it. One of the scouts having no writing 
materials, and thinking the peasant incapable of bearing a verbal message cor- 
rectly, had taken this novel means of conveying intelligence to his chief. In 
danger of being outflanked, Zumalacarregui was compelled to abandon his ad- 
vantageous position. The following day a skirmish took place without result ; 
and at last Valdes, finding that he only fatigued his men uselessly, by pursuing 
an adversary whom it was impossible to overtake, remained for some days inac- 
tive. 

A week had elapsed, which Zumalacarregui had passed at Navascues, busied, 
in organizing his troops, and making various important administrative arrange- 
ments, when the approach of Oraa compelled him to a change of place. On 
the evening of the 17th of February, the Christino general having put up his 
infantry in the hamlets of Zubiri and Urdaniz, and the detachments of cavalry 
that accompanied him, at a large venta or inn between those two places, Zu- 
malacarregui resolved upon a nocturnal attack. 

It was at midnight that, by the light of a dozen trees, which hed been set on 
fire, and served for gigantic torches, the Carlist leader formed up five companies 
in athick wood, and after communicating to them his project, directed them 
how to proceed. The post of honour was assigned toa student of the name of 
Amezqueta, who, by his feats of courage, subsequently rose from the rank of a. 
simple volunteer to that of colonel, and died in consequence of wounds receive 
in action. One company was sent to open a fire upon Zubiri, in which Oraa 
himself was lodged ; another was to attack the venta, where the cavalry were 
quartered ; and the remaining three were to penetrate into the streets and 
houses of Urdaniz, which were occupied by five or six hundred Christinos. 

The night had at first been bright and moonlit, but was now cloudy and dark ; 
and Zumalacarregui, in order to avoid the terrible consequences that might en- 
sue if his soldiers mistook one another for the enemy, ordered them to put on 
their shirts over their other garments. It happened to be Carnival time, end, 
the men. not at once understanding the reason of this order, took it as a sort off 
masquerade proceedirg, aod made themselves exceedingly merry about it. The 
result showed how necessary a precaution it was. After various difficulties 
occasioned by the bad roads and extreme darkness, the three detachments 
reached their respective destinations at about half-past two in the morning, and 
the fire against Zubiri and Urdaniz commenced almost at the same moment. 
In the first-named place, the Christinos kept themselves shut up in the houses, 
from the windows of which they returned the fire, guided in their aim by the 
flashes of their assailants’ muskets. The sole object of the Carlists was, to 
keep them employed, in order that they might not interfere with what was 
going on at the two other points of attack. The cavalry at the venta having 
neglected all precautions, and possessing no effective means of defence, soop 


tell into the power of the Carlists ; bat at Urdaniz, which was held by infantry, 


the opera by calling ‘“* Encore!” when a song tha‘ pleased him was performed ; 
‘but it was not till after a long pause that his order was obeyed. He never 
vefore affected the least power. At his coming ito an assembly, no English 
protestant rises up ; and even the Roman catholics pay him the compliment in 
a very superficial manner. His pusillanimity, and the licentiousness of his 
amours, have lessened him in every body's esteem. Mr. S. who affects to be 
an antiquary, nerrowly watches him and his adherents ; being retained for that 
purpose by the British ministry. A few years since, Cardinal Alberoni, to save 
the Pretender's charges, proposed that the palace Alla Laughara should be as- 
signed for his residence. This house lies in the suburbs, and in a private 
iplace, and has a large garden, with a passage to the city walls, so that the pre- 
\teader’s friends might have visited him with more secrecy, and he himself be 
‘absent without its being known in Come. This change was objected to on the 
part of England by Mr. S. and did not take place ; but anew wing was built 
to the pretender’s old mansion, he having represented it as too small for him.” 
For several years before his death, the Chevalier de St. George lived in great 
retirement ; and, indeed, during the five last years of his lite, his infirmities 
jconfined him altogether to his bedchamber. It is remarkable, that his exist- 
ence should have been extended overthe reigns of six sovereigns who suc- 
cessively filled the throne of Great Brijain, five of whom he had been taught 
to regard as the usurpers of his rights. His death took place at Rome on t 
12th of January, 1756, in the seventy-ninth year of hisage. The funeral ob- 
sequies of the chevalier were performed with regal honours. After lying in 
jstate for five days, his body was carried to the church of the apostles dressed 
in royal robes, with the crown of England upon his head, and the sceptre in his 
nand, and upon his breast the arms of Great Britain, wrought in jewels and 
ld. The procession was attended by the members of the pope household, as 
well as by the members of almost every order and fraternity, religious as well 
as secular, in Rome ; a thousand wax tapers were borne by as many attendants 
and twenty cardinals supported the pall. On —s the church, the body 
was placed on a magnificent bed of state, the drapery of which consisted of pur- 
ple silk, with strips of gold lace. Above him was a throne suspended from the 
ceiling, on the top of which were the figures of four angels holding a crown 
and sceptre, and at each corner the figure of death looking down. Over the 
bed was the inscription, ‘ Jacobus, ans Brittannie Rex, Anno 1756."— 
Jesse's Memoirs of the Pretenders. 
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and against which the expedition was more particularly directed, a hard-con 
tested fight took place. ‘The first picket which the Carlists encountered was) 


Detivery oF ovr Presentation Prate.—We are happy to announce that 
our new Plate of * Sir Walter Scott in his Study at Abbotsford” is now ready 
for delivery. Inthe couse of the ensuing week we shall be able tg get it 
into the hands of the greater number of our Town Subscribers. Our friends 
in the country will receive it with all possible dispatch, and as our travelling 
agents are now well provided with copies they will deliver them in and near 
the line of their routes in a safe and perfect condition. 
We beg to remind our friends that our plate is executed in the highest order 
and most expensive style of Engraving, that is, in Line manner, and that too 
with a care and delicacy which we believe cannot be surpassed in this coun- 
try ; we flatter ourselves it will shortly be found an approved decoration of the 
apartments of those who shall possess it. 

This is a country of excitement, and well is it when there is a ball to toss or 
a speculative subject to discuss. How we revel in the sport, what vigor and 
energy do we not throw into our efforts,—so long as it continues to be the sole 
idebateable article,—but let a competitor enter the field as a candidate for 
general attention, and it is sure to carry away all suffrages. At present the 
Oregon foot-ball may be still, for the question of a Mexican war is the all-en 
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grossing topic. ‘What is the latest news from Texas or New Orleans *”| 
«* What say the Mexicans now, and what preparations are they making?” “ Do 


not their declarations and their manifestoes amount virtually to an actual de-| 


claration of war?''——and ten thousand other enquiries of a like nature and| 
value. 

Our own poor judgment has been long made up on the subject, and the suc-| 
cessive “advices ” and reports which reach us in no degree tend to shake it.| 
We view what we believe to be the actual state of things, without entering into) 
the speculation upon the machinery which has placed them in their present) 
condition, and what we said last week has been abundantly carried out, if we 
may trust the news which since then has arrived here. It is now said that the, 
**sinews of war” must be strengthened with fifteen millions of additional, 
ligaments, in the shape of dollars, before the first overt act shall be adventured, 
—and where are they to be obtained? What country of the New World can) 
—what country of the Old World wi/l—advance such a sum on Mexican 
credit? Some say that the Catholic hierarchy of Mexico are abundantly rich, 
and that upon such an occasion they will open their coffers; but * n’en croyez| 
rien’ as Voltaire says; they will be much more likely to lay it up to secure 


prudential standard, the managers of Life Assurance Offices have recourse to 
yet another inducement to mankind to do that which duty and prudence should 
jurge them to do; they inform the insured that, besides the ulterior benefits to 
be derived from the insurance, they shall likewise receive a large proportion of 
the profits of the concern, to be divided in several specified manners at the 
option of the claimants. Equity and usefulness cannot go farther than this, 
and thus a small annual saving invested in the shape of insurance premium, 
will secure a sum to survivors that the insured perhaps durst not even dream of 
accumulating. 

| Yet utility and liberality have gone farther than this within the last year or 
80. Two branches of English Life Assurances have been opened in this city, 
‘by each of which not only the advantages alluded to have been offered, but 
they are also using the scales of the most authoritative English Life Tables, 
which are of more healihy foandation than could be established upon American 
sources of inquiry. We do therefore trust that all who are truly anxious for 
ithe widows, children, or other survivors of their several families will avail 
‘themselves of this excellent system of provision. It will not, as the supersti- 
tious imagine, shorten life one moment, but on the contrary may tend to 


it against a rainy day; and we do not think that the Mexicans have in reality lengthen it, and to increase its enjoyments by banishing at least one great cause 
much stomach for fighting either on these groonds or against such an enemy as jof solicitude, and by leaving in hands a larger amount for current expenditure 


they must cope withal. 


in comforts and conveniences, than could be spared if every man had to look to 


On the other hand we do believe that Uncle Sam's boys would go into the| his own savings only, as a legacy for the future. 
quarrel with right good will. It is more than thirty years since they have had | Stipendiaries, whether lay or clerical, would do well to consider this, and all 


a tussle, they would be rather pleased than otherwise to try their hands, and) 
moreover they have a little money to spend and are not without credit into the, 
bargain. It is true that neither by the constitution of the United States, nor, 
by the sage advice of their immortally distinguished first President should they 
engage in wars of conquest ; but let not Mexico gather imaginary security from 


this circumstance, for, if war should be declared, there is nothing in either the) 


constitution or the advice to which we have alluded, to prevent an American 
army from marching straight into the Mexican territories, or from capturing, 
devastatiog, and performing all the horrors of a hostile state of things which 
successful operations may happen to bring into their power to perform ; nor to 
keep the conquests they may happen to make, for conquest in the case would, 
be but an incident in the war, and sot a principle. ' 

But all this is “ by the bye"’ for we cannot bring ourselves to the persuasion) 
of anything beyond a little vapouring. The real question is for the United 
Siates to take into consideration, and that is, to ascertain when their bounds 
are sufficiently broad for their own internal security and prosperity ;-—now that 
question is worth the asking, and the true answer cannot too soon be discover- 
ed. 

We have more than once alluded in our columns to the system of Life Ae- 
surance, with the intent to keep the general mind fixed upon the advantages 
resulting to thousands who thereby have a consciousness that their families are 
either amply or measurably provided for, whatever contingency may arise with 
regard to their own mortal course. We are heartily glad to perceive that many 
esteemed contemporaries view the subject in the same manner as we do, and 
take occasional opportunities of calling attention thereto. 

There are various reasons for the comparative neglect which this important 
consideration has,suffered in the United States until now. In the first place 
the country is still a new one, villages, towns and cities are perpetually spring- 
ing up, increasing, and enlarging; families frequently changing their residen- 
ces, removing to distant places, altering their modes of occupation and on all 
these grounds rendering life tables very difficult of construction and exceedingly 
fallacious to trust to ; consequently, as it is the prudential duty of life insurance 
establishments to be on the safe side of the question, the premiums hitherto 
demanded by the few which have been opened were higher than the public in 
general were disposed to give. Again, from that very newness to which we 
have alluded, and the thinness of population as compared with extent of coun- 
try, it has hitherto been considered that the means of procuring a livelihood 
were always at hand to industrious persons, and cares for the future became 
eonsequently less than in densely peopled countries. Clerks very early become 
partners, enterprise is constantly on the stretch, if one line of business do not 
enrich with satisfactory celerity another is quickly adopted ; nor do even the 
learned professions form an exception to this last remark, for we find M D.'s 
becoming merchanis, lawyers taking holy orders, and even the priesthood occa- 
sionally assuming lay occupations. Hence then with such facilities 1t was not 
likely than great care would be taken for the future. 

But with the rapidly increasing population of the United States, with the 
vast march of commercial speculation, and with the actual numbers of inhabi- 
tants all along the sea-board of this country, as weil as in the numerous empo- 
ria in the interior, the state of things we have attempted to describe has been 
gradually altering in those places. A livelihood is not so easily obtained as it 
was; competition renders the acquisition of fortunes more diffcult and more 
precarious ; the principal towns and certain districts of country enable persons 
todo more than simply take a census ; they admit of examinations into regis- 
ters of population and mortality; they admit of comparisons between the 
health of one district and another ; they call up deliberations in the minds of 
the prudent and of the eurious, and they compel such as are solicitous for the 
welfare and happiness of their progeny or of dear relatives both to consider the 
uncertainties of life, and the possibilities of sudden and severe vicissitudes, 
and to provide against evil days by availing themselves of life insurances. 

This system is carried out to such an extent in the Old world that calculations 
are made with the utmost nicety ; competition compels this, and the public are 


‘in short, whose incomes are but for life, even though they be on a liberal scale. 
‘The system is a noble fruit of human reason,—that grand distinction between 


‘the man and the brute,—that faculty which God implanted in man when He 
gave him dominion over all earthly things. 


Puitosorsicat Exuisition.—A lecture was given on Wedoesday last at 
Peale’s Museum, Broadway, by Mr. 3. F. Watts, who undertook to prove, by 
‘the aid of a patent Philosophical Machine, that the various phanomena of 
oceans, seas, &c., which by the Newtonien theory are attributed to the principle 
lof Gravitation and to the Moon’s attraction in particular, can be demonstrated 
ho be produced by the rotation of the earth upon its axis, in a direction from 
lwest to east. By means of this machine he proposes to shew— 

“Ist. The heaping up, or elevation of the water in the Red Sea, to a higher 
level than that of the Mediterranean. 2nd. The wa er higher in the Gulf of 
|Mexico than on the Pacific side of the Continent 3rd. The general westward 
jmotion of the trop:cal waters round the Globe, making powerful currents at 
jcertain places, such as between New Holland and Asia, Cape of Good Hope, 
Cape Horn, and Cape Florida, or the Gulf Stream. 4th. ‘The five great vor- 
itices or eddies of the Ocean which carry the waters from the Poles to the 
|Equator, and from the Equator to the Poles. Sth. The ebbing and flowing of 
the tudes in general, and the great tides in the Atlantic, and small tides in the 
‘Pacific Ocean. 6th. The extraordinary high tides in the Amazon river, Red 
Sea, &c. 7th. The small tides in ceriain places, such as the Mediterranean 
Sea. 8th. The tides occurring ofiener in the Mediterranean sea and Arctic 
locean than in otheroceans. 9th.’The great Whirlpool on the coast of Norway. 
l0th The succession of Whirlpools near the coast of the Antarctic Conti- 
jnent.”” 

We were invited to be present at this lecture, but were unavoidably prevented 
from going. However, having the vanity to believe that we know some little 
jon these subjects, we venture to assert that the lecturer cannot prove all the 
jphcenomena here produced by him, by the diurnal rotatory motion only. We 
jare not prepared to defend the Newtonian Theory in all its details, particularly 
those of the tide on opposite sides of the Globe as laid down by even that 
igreat philosopher; but we sre prepared to say, and we think to demonstrate 
that no one can satisfactorily prove the phenomena here adduced upon any other 
theory than that of the gravitating principle. 

We have here noticed the fact of the lecture though we have not heard it, 
|because it takes up matters of great importasce, and we would fain stimulate 
the curious to give it attention. It is our earnest purpose to be present at the 
repetition, and should anything be then advanced either of novelty or of what 
we may deem error, we shall assuredly give our opinions to cur readers. 


Many Sports anp Sociat Recreations.— We have too frequently heard 
it said reproachfully—we Jo not pretend to know how truly—of the citizens of 
New York, that they were far too solicitous to acquire “the almighty dollar,” 
and two little inclined to disburse it for the mere purpose of social recreation 
or the practice of healthy and manly exercises. But how correct soever the 
reproach may have formerly been, we have from time to time been observant 
that it has gradually and liberally been lessened, until at length we have been 
able to perceive an establishment spring up in the very heart of the city, wor- 
thy of merchant princes and of manly spirits. We allude to the building 
nearly finished in Broadway just above Niblo's, and which may be styled a 
Gymnasium or a Club house ; for it is to answer both purposes, acd we under- 
stand that it is to be conducted in a manner that shal! denote refinement and 
taste on the part of those who participate in its conveniences, yet to maintain 
salutary safeguards against its degenerating into a temple of gambling ard 
vice. 
The establishment to which we here allude, and which is in a state of con- 
siderable forwardoess is to consist of Reading, News, and Card Rooms, Par- 
jours, Saloons, a Refectory for the Members and persons entitled to admission, 
Billiard Rooms, a Racket Court, &c. &c. The last mentioned accommodation 
1s to be spacious, covered, and convenient, the dimensions being—if we are 

rrectly informed—fifty-seven feet high, forty feet wide, and a hundred and 
cwenty feet deep. The whole is under the supervision of a President and 
officers of a club properly designated, a constitution for which has been 
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carefully drawn up, and we understand that it it already y has 5 nearly three e hundred 
members, in fact as many as the regulations will admit at any one time. 

To insure the respectability of the Club as far as pecuniary considerations 
can do so, the terms, as we learn, are the admission by ballot, from which five 
black balls will eject the candidate, and the payment in advance when elected 
of fifty doliars admission fee, and twenty dollars per annum; which will entitle 
the member to the use of all the accommodations of the institution, and the 
right to have refreshments at a given scale of prices. To insure it from inor- 
dinate gambling the maximum of the stakes in the permitted games is given in 
the rules, no round games of cards are allowed, and betting is prohibited alto- 
gether on pain of expulsion, without appeal, on discovery of the breach of this 
wholesome regulation. 

Thus will this institution be an ornament to the city and will exalt its cha- 
racter ; for it will always be open as matter of courtesy to diplomatic charac 
ters, and to strangers under wholesome restrictions. If it can be upheld in the 
spirit which seems to actuate its commencement it will deserve every en- 
couragement, and doubtless will always have its numbers filled quickly up at 
each vacancy. We sincerely wish it prosperity. 


*,* We would invite especial attention to the Advertisement in another 
column respecting the proposed Anco American Free Cuvrcn for British 
Emigrants. The undertaking is a most laudable and important one to both 
English and American Churchmen ; and we, therefore, sincerely hope it will 
meet with the encouragement it so justly deserves. Let our friends turn out 
strong on Sunday next. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Piano.—Now when every pianist is speaking of the celebrated Leopold de 
Meyer, who will soon be here, a few remarks on the history and fabrication of 
the Piano may prove acceptable to many of our readers. We extract the fol- 
lowing from a letter of a friend of ours, now in Paris, and a great admirer of 
Pleyel’s instruments :-— 

“ The Piano, this charming instrument which is now so popular, and in such 
general use, was invented in 1717, by Schroder, a German. Cristofali, from 
Padua, in 1711, and Malius, a Frenchman, in 1716, had previously made some 
attempts in the line of Piano manofacture. It was called Piano-forte by 
Schroder, on account of the facility which is given to playing sott or loud, ae 
cording to the manner of managing the key board,—an effect which was not 
to be obtained on the harpsichord. Some German introduced severe! improve- 
ments on the instrument, but it chiefly owes its perfection to our countryman 
Broadwood. John Broadwood got up in London, the first manufacture of 
Pianos in 1772. Through his cares, exertions, and skilful abilities of hie suc- 
cessors, it became the most important in the world. Although Sébastien Erard 
had also established a Piano manufactory in Paris (1776), England and Ger 
many for a great while did not meet with any serious competition. But in 1825 
Pleyel & Co. founded in Paris a very large establishment, after the manner of 
our English manufactures. They took Broadwood for their model, they now 
stand unrivalled in France, and may perhaps be considered as the best Pianc 
makers in Europe. It is difficult to give a correct idea of their enterprise and 
spacious ateliers. They have four different establishments, and their store at 
the Boulevard Montmartre is one of the curiosities of Paris. Wecan see here 
all the pianists and favorite musicians of theday. We perceived the other day 
Eugéne Sue, the celebrated novellist. The author of ‘‘ The Wandering Jew" 
was coming to pay a visit to Camille Pleyel, who is personified in Sue’s book 
under the name of Mr. Hardy. Every reader of “ The Wandering Jew” is 
aware that this philanthropic novel is dedicated to Camille Pleyel. When you 
come to Paris, call at Messrs. Pleyel’s manufactory, Rue Rochechouart, No 20 
and you will see where Eugéne Sue has taken the model of his Mr. Hardy’: 
establishment. I cannot omit mentioning the good chance I had a few days 
ago, when I was at Pleyel’s store, where I met with Emile Prudent just re 
turned from Germany. This pianist is admirable, full of genius and melody. 
In my opinion he is the most interesting in his line, and you cannot fancy the 
charm and beauties of his compositions. I heard Emile Prudent say that he 
never plays in Concerts except on a Pleyel piano. He had one in his excursion 
through Germany, and Léopold de Meyer will probably also take one with him 
if he should go to America, as is now the general report.” 

Thus far our friend and correspondent ; he is somewhat exclusive in his fa- 
voritism, and does not seem to have known many of the fathers of Pianoforte 
manufacture, else he would not have omitted the veteran Stodart, of Golden 
Square, whose fame was not far short of that of Broadway half acentury ago 
That Stodart was the Uncle of Mr. Adam Stodart the successful manufacturer 
of Pianos in this city, and the latter obtained the earlier portion of his expe- 
rience from his celebrated relative in London. 

We regret that there is so little demand for grand pianos in this country, al- 
most none, indeed. The American manufacturers are excellent in making 
square ones, and we could name seven or eight in this city and in Boston who 
are deservedly celebrated therein ; but after all the square Piano is compara- 
tively but a tinkling instrument, and we almost wonder that affluent amateurs 
do not set the better fashion of decorating their houses and improving their 
musical tastes by the introduction of the horizontal grand pianoforte. 


The Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—Thus far all goes “ merry as a marriage bell” at the old 
metropolitan house. To be sure the season is young yet and old sportsmen 


the s arrangements and rage prospects are so satisfactory that \ that we really look for 2 a 
winter of the old palmy times. Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Crisp have completed 
their engagement here and have departed for a Southern tour. It is wisely 
done, for although the lady undoubtedly possesses great talents and has had the 
advantage of excellent stage instructions, she has been too decidedly forced 
into becoming the cynosure of fashionable criticism, and has made too much 
of a hot-hed furore, to risk the falling into comparison with so all-accomplished 
an artiste as Mrs. Kean. Therefore, as for Mrs. Mowatt to fall at all would 
be to fall immeasurably, she is right to avoid such a collision as should risk it, 
at least until time has mellowed her stage experience. The Keans will com- 
mence their engagement on Monday evening, it will last three weeks, and then 
there will be a change in favour of Music, fora little while. This is all very 
judicious, and will only add our hope that the management will insist upon 
good and circumstantial rehearsals. 


Bowery Tueatre.—The tide sets in here as strongly as into the Bay of 
Fundy. The house is literally crammed, to witness pieces of the Romantic and 
the Spectacle school, such as we described in our last. 

Nisio’s Garpen.—The French operatic company commenced here on Mon- 
day evening with the opera of ‘‘ L'Ambassadrice,” so popular when they were 
at the same place two years ago; but somehow they do not take so well, al- 
though the company is stronger than they were The engagement made bo- 
tween them and the proprietor of the garden is—we are truly informed—an 
equitable one, as between party and party, but friend Niblo will have the best 
of it, for we doubt the policy of changing the terms of admission to any part 
of the house will have the effect of diminishing the profits. 

On Monday evening Mdile. Calvé supported the part of Henriette in “ 1’ 
Ambassadrice ”’ very satisfactorily. Her vocalisation was admirable, easy, ele- 
gant, chaste, and always perfectly true. Mdlle. Calvé is certainly one of the 
best imitators of Cinti Damoreau. She has taken her manner, and she even 
reads her part in the same way. 

On Wednesday ‘‘ La Favorite’ was produced with great success. Messrs. 
Arnaud, Garry, and Douvry, together with Mdlle. Calvé and Mdme. Stephen, 
were exceedingly good. Although it was very rainy on that night the room 
was well filled and the Opera was loudly applauded. The Sd act chorus and 
the grand duo in the 4th act met with their usual effect ; we must say that 
these two pieces are beautifully interpreted and ‘ La Favorite’s” cast is really 
zapital. 

Thursday was a vaudeville night. ‘ La Chansinesse,” a witty vaudeville, 
and “Les premieres armes de Richelieu,” were admirably well played, the 
principal characters being sustained by Mdmes. Stephen, Maria, Richer, Ma- 
thieu, and Messrs. Montassier, Mathieu and Dessonville. 

Last night “La Mette,” Auber's chef d'euvre, was performed before a very 
numerous audience, and went off satisfactorily. 

On Monday next “ Les Huguenots,” the best score of Meyerbeer. Every 
one will be there and we pity those who will not enjoy this admirable music. 
The English performances are quite as attractive as these operas, particularly 
with such casts as Brougham, Chippendale, Sefton, Mary Taylor, &c. 


Literary Notices. 


Encyctoreoia or Domestic Economy.—Harper and Brothers have just is- 
sued the 10th number of this valuable work, two more of which complete it. 
No family should be without so exceedingly useful a companion. 

Harpers’ Suakspeare, Nos. 63, and 64, containing part of the 
‘ Tempest,” and abounding with glowing and spirited illustrations, is aleo pub- 
lished. We cordially commend this extremely beautiful edition of Shakspeare 
to all. 
Treatise ox Domestic Economy, by Miss C. E. Beecher.—The specific 
object of this work is to aid in qualifying young ladies for the duties of the 
nother, and the other nameless elements of the female character which consti- 
cute its distinguishing ornament and charm. It is dedicated to the mothers of 
America, and should be read by all who value the happiness, and moral and 
intellectual improvement of sdciety. It abounds in suggestive hints, given in 
an earnest and kindly tone, full of sound judgment, and good sense. The 
Harpers have issued the work in a neat style, price 75 cents, bound in muslin, 
gilt. 
Tue Inpicator anp Conrormer.—Part II.—By Leigh Hunt.—New York 
Wiley & Putnam. There is one quality in the writings of this author which 
must generally commend him to all who love literary gossip ; it is that he 


‘|| writes in a contented and cheerful spirit, he himself loves the gossip he imparts, 


and that isa valuable secret in the construction of printed volumes, The 
publishers do greatly deserve general thanks for the tact they display in their 
selection of ** Books which are books.’’ 

Tue Friorentine Historres —2 Vols —Translated from the Italian of 
Machiavelli, by C. Edwards Lester —New York : Paine & Burgess.—This is 
ahandsome continuation of the new serial work called ‘“ The Medici Series of 
italian prose,” of which we have already noticed the “‘ Challenge of Burletta.” 
We say handsome as regards the manner of getting the work up, we should ap- 
oly amuch more dignified expression in alluding to the historian and his taste- 
fal translation. The mannerof Machiavelli has passed into a proverb, and 
anything by the author of “ The Prince” will be read by those who like to 
‘peculate on the human heart and conduct. 

Encyciopepra of Domestic Economy.—No. 9.—Harpers. This use 
ful work approaches its conclusion. The subjects here discussed are ‘* Fa- 


have a saying that we should “ never halloo until we are over the hedge,” bet} 


brics for human attire,” and “Diseases of the Ear and Eye.” 


| 
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ror Seprrmser 1845. This charming perio” 
dical is, as usual, abounding in approved literary matter, and neat illustra- 
tions ; we perceive also an elegantly turned ballad, the poetry of which is 


by Miss A. Brown. 

Cuance Mepuey or Light Matrer.—By T. C. Gratian: New! 
York.—Harpers. The author of these papers is perhaps the very best 
raconteur that ever roved through the world either by ** Highways” or, 
«« Bye-ways,” happy in the selection of his subjects, still more happy in. 
the style of his narratives, remarks, and reflections. But we nekd not ad-| 
duce greater proof of our good opinion than by stating that several of the, 
articles contained in this publication, have had place in our journal. The) 
present is a recweil intended by the publishers to rescue the genuine i) 
pers of Mr. Grattan from a mass of others the reputation of which has been | 
foisted upon him, and we believe the collection before us has the sanction! 
of the author. 

A PANORAMA oF THE River Hupson.—By Wade & Groome, New-' 
York, Wade.-—-This is a remarkably well executed, commodious, and use-| 
ful accompaniment to every one who passes by water between New York! 
and Albany. It contains views of every conspicuous town, village, or| 
point of land, on both sides of the River between these two cities, with 
the names of the several places appended, and their distances from this, 
city. The plate is 12 feet long, vpon strong but flexible paper, which folds, 
into the compass of 4 inches by 6, an@ is no more an incumbrance to the) 
traveller’s pocket than is the wallet which contains his money. The. 
price of the coloured copies is $2, and of the plain, only $1,50. 


ST. GEORGE’S CR'CKET CLUB OF NEW YORK. | 

To Regular Monthly Meeting of the St. George’s Cricket Club will be, 
held at Clarke & Grown's Franklin Coffee House, Maiden Lane, on Mon. | 

day eveniug 'he Ist of Sept., at 7 o'clock. Punctual atrendance is requested. 
New York, Aug. 30, 1845. JAMES BARKER, Jr., Sec’y. | 


NGLO AMERICAN FREE CHURCH —Divine Service according to; 
A the rites and ceremunies of the Church, and with a view to the format-on) 
of en Anglo-American Free Church, for the more immediate use of British 
Emigrants, will be held on Sunday next, the 3ist inst., in the morning at 104 
and in the afternoon at 3} o’clock, in the large and commodious room of the! 
Minerva, No. 406 Broadway. | 

Seats Free. The attendance of persons interested in the success of the| 
undertaking, as weli as of English residents and British emigrants, with their! 
famities, is hereby very earnestly so..citcd. Aug.30-1f, | 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A good opportunity presents itself 

at this moment for placing a youth, from 15 to 16 years of age, as an out-| 
door Artistic pupil, toa profession conne ted wich the Fine Arts. It will be! 
absolutely necessary that he should have ~ natural taste fordrawimg For par-| 
ticulars apply at this office. Aug 30-tf. | 


MUSIC. 
A Rare Opportunity of Acquirmg a Thorough Musical Education. 


H. DERWORT, Professor of Singing Guitar an Piano Forte, has’ 
¢ Opened aclass for Young Ladies. from 7 to 10 years of age, among! 


whom are three of his own daughters, whom he proposes to thoroughly instruct 
in the art of Singing. 

Mr. Derwort’s system is the result of many years obse. vation and >xperience.| 
during which he has successfully taught in Germauy, London, aud Now Yoi\. | 
His method cannot fail to impart to his pupils aclear percepuv. ana. thorough 


knowledge of the grammatical principles of Music, with the ability to harmo- | 


nize any simple given melody. 


Parents and Guardians are invited to call at his Rooms, 427 Broadway, when || 


every inquiry will be answered. 
Terms $20 per annum, payable quarterly in advance. Loessuns three t nes 
a week. 
Private instruction as heretofore. 


NEW ORGAN. 


Aug 39-41. 


R. GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 


in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 
caunot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 
tion of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manv- 
factory. 

They also feel it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 
in favour of his character and conduct, as developed in their recent business 
transactions with him. 

A person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 


in bis dealings and courteous in his manners, can not fail (in their opinion) to}. 
commend himself to the confidence of the Religio:s community, as an Organ) 


Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 


of his profession 
New York, July 14, 1845. 


Sigaed by Jas. B. Hardenberg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 


Barringer, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo Brett, Matthew Duff, Henry Esler, Leon’d 
Bleecker Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory 
C.N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 
Aug. 23 —6m. 


CHURCH.—PARILOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 

HE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 
ner, and upon liberal terms. 

Also, those most useful Instroments—Church Barrel Orga 
was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 
Organists cannot be procured, ‘hey are invaluable.— 

e has been awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 
the best Org:ns, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 
American Institute, of this city. 

GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, 
Aug. 23.—6m. 83 Anthony St. New York. 
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i! $50 per quarter — Day Scholars $30 per quarter. 


ns—of which he 


J. BYRNE’S CHEAP CASH TAI! ORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No 26 Ann Sireet, 


{| Would respectfally call the attention of the public to his following low list 
| 
from the pen of Mrs. Robert Balmanno, and which has been set to music’ 


of prices :— 
Fine Dress and Frock Coats ........--.. $12.00 
Making and Trimming ...-...-..--..---. 5,00 to 8,00 
Cassimere Pants .......-.......--..---- 4,00 to 8,00 
Making and Trimming ......-...-------- 1,50 to 2,00 
Making and Trimming .....--.-. doce 
_ The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot be 
‘surpassed by any house in the city 
Gentlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before pur- 
chasing elsewhere Aug.J0-tf. 


WHEN THE BODY Is SUBJECT TO MANY CHANGES, IT REQUIRES MEDI- 
CINE —Sudden changes from very hot, to chilly weather, are unfavourable to health ; 
and it is a fact universally admitted, that heat and moisture are powerful agents in 
producing dise .se, and that constant dry and constant wet weather are both favorable 
\to its generation. it does not signify what we cali it: it may be ague ; it may be 
bilious fever ; it may be yellow fever: it may be dysentery; it may be rheumatism ; 

it mu: be bronchitis ; it maybe cholic it may be constipation of the bowels; it may 
| be inflammation of the bowels , it may be inflammation of the stomach ; it may be 
4 nervous affection; but stil! it is disease, and adisease curable by the Brandreth 
Pills, because they remove all impurities from the body, all that can in any mannerfeed 
the further progress of the malady ; no matter how called ; thus thesc pil!s are not only 
|the most proper medicine, but generally the only medicine that need or ought to be used. 
Op- Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pilis—if you purcuase of 
you wii! obtain a councerfeit. B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Priacipal Office for these celebrated Pilis is at 241 Broadway ; also 


, ab 274 Powery, and 241 Hudson-street, New York, and (irs. Booth’s, 5 Market Street 
| B-ookiyn. 


EDUCATION. 
REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AND 
DaY SCEOUL. 

Fourteenth Street, between Uniwersity Place and Fifth Avenue. 
f1i8 ESTABLISHMENT, which hes lately been removec com Houston Street. is 
now prepared for the reception of an increased number of BOA. DERS. No ex- 
pense has been spa ed to render it « complete, wel] arrange? school for boys. it hes 
oeen built expressly for the purpose intended. under the direction of one of the firs: 
arcuitects in the city, and Mr Huddarthas great -atisfaction in pres” ating to his friends 


and the Public, an Institution, in which every requisite for the accommoda‘ion, con- 
venience and comfort cf his pepils is combined, and such as the expericnce of many 
years has suggested. Tie sitnation is, pernaps the most «ligibie which could have 


| been selected for the purpose as regaids heath and fecility of access. Atl the advan- 
/tages of the best Instructors and Pivfessors are avaiiabie, whist nefits of & coun- 
ury residence are gained by the out d. +r atbletic exercises which can be enjoyed in tue 
spacious play-ground. 

Further information as to course of study, and ot,er particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr Huddart, at iis residence in Fourteenth 


| street. 


N. B.—The recuiar academical year will commence on the Ist of September, after 
the summer vacation. 

The number of pupils being limited inthe Dey School, vacancies will be filled as they 
occur. 

For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS, ‘io are catirely distinct and separate, ap- 
plications will be received at any time. 

TERMS—For Boarders $300 per annum, (wi'hout accomplisuments).—Dey 
Aug. 23. 
TREATRICAL INSiRUCTION, ELOUUTION. 
| \ RS. VERNON, of the Park Tneatre, will receive as pupils such ladies as may 

Vi desire to .ake lessons in appropria'e and effective reading or recitation, with a view 
tc prepuretioa for the stag. »¢ @ profession, or to the acquisiticn of a useful. and lady- 
hike accom ishmeri. Term. will be made known ou appiication to Mrs. Vernon, at 
ne sidence No. 16 Beexman st. Aug. 23—2w. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ORATORIO. 

Vil. BEAUTIFUL and effective oratorio of THE S&VEN SLIEPERS will t+ per 

formed early in September next,at the Tabernacle, under the direction of Mr 
GEORGE LODER. 

The horusses will be sustained by OVERONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
Thre S0i0 parts, (10 in number,) will be WELL susiained by RESIDENT TALENT. 
A poweriu! orchestra will be engaged for the occasion, and the public may confident- 

ly rely upon hetring a oratorio WELL PERYORMED. 
Mi. H.C TIMM will preside ot the orvsn 

N. b.—Pe:sons leaving their names a: the stores of Firh& Hall; Firth, Hau & 
Pond, 23° Groadway ; Atwill’s ; Suxtou & Miles; Rilcy, Scharfenburgh. & Luis; G. 
F. Nesbitt, cor, Wall and Water ; or with H. Meiggs, 446 Brosdway, previews to first 
lof September, will receive THREE TICKETS FOR ONE DOLLAK, payable on de- 
livery of the tickets. Aug.16—tt 


DISBROW S RIDING SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 
NEAR ASTOR AND LA TAYE1TE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
a R. DISBROW has the tionour to announce that his School is open Day and Even- 
ing, for Equestrian Tuition and exercise Riding. 


TERMS : 

t LECTURE LESSONS. EXERCISE RIDING. 

16 Lessons... ..........---$15 00] 1 Month................... $18 00 
Single Lessons.......-..- 200] Gingio RiGee... 75 
j do 


Road 
N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. 
RULES. 


| I—All Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 

| 2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 

| 3—One hour aud a half to aL+ ssono . the Road. 

| 4—Hours for Ladies, from 94. M.to3P Mm. 

5—Hours for Gentlemen, from mM and 3to7».M. 

| 6—No Gentiemen admitted during tne hours app.opri:ted to Ladies. 

| Acardof address is requested previous to commencing. 

Gentlemen keeping their horses in this estevlishment, will have the p-ivilegs of 
\riding them inthe schoo: gratis Aug'6—3in 


(CIUPERIOR PRIVATE APsoRTMENTS, Wit H OK cimied 
| number of Gentiemen, or married couples, but wi-hout young child en, may be ac- 
\commodated with spacious apartments ia one of ine most eligible locations of the city ; 
‘and with any propo: tion of board that may best suli their quirements. The most un- 
jexceptionable refereaces will be given and required. Apply at No. 137 Fudson Street, 
‘in St. John’s Park. 


PIANO FORTE AND MUSIC STORE —JaMES L. HEWITT, has removed his Piano 
Forte and Music Store to 295 Rroadway, (La Forge’s New Buildings,) where will 
/aiways be found a large and gene.al assortment of Music and Musical Instruments of 
jevery description, both at Wholesaic and Retail. 

|" J L t is the sole agent for this city, forthe sale of Lemue! Gilbert's (of Boston) 
celebrated Patent action Piano Fortes. which are now considered by the most eminent 
professors equal, if not superior, to any made, 

Military Binds supplied with the veryb st Instruments, all of which are werranted 
‘perfect —All orders for Music, Musical instruments, or Piano Fores, addressed to the 
Subscriber, will meet the same attentin as if by a personal application. 

My17-6m., JAMES L, HE WITT, 295 Broadway, between Reade and Duane. 


performers, selected with particular reference to their MUSICAL QUALIFICATIONS. 
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HERVMAN'S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT PASSAGE OFFICE, 61 
Svutn str.et, New York.—The Supscri2r, is calling the attention of his friends anc 
the pustte to his unequaled arrangemeats for bringing out persons from G:eat Britais 
and Ireland, who m-y be seut for by toeir friends, bevs to state that, in Consequence Oo} 
tle great increase in this branch of jis b in 
delay of the emigrant, has, at great expense, in addition to his reguia: agenis at Live: 
pool, appointed Mr. Chomus H. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk in ihe estabiish- 
ment tor the last 8 years, tu proceed to Liverpool and remain there during the emigra 
tio. seagua, Lo sup2riaiend the embarkation of passengers engaged here. ashe ships 
employed .a this lice are weli kiuowa to be only of the first class and vey fast-sailing. 
commanded by kind aud experienced men, and as they sail from Liverpool every five 
days, reliance may be placed thal passengers will receive every attention and be prompt 
ly despatcaed. Wita such superior arrangements, the Subscriber looks forwatd for 3 
continustion of that patronage which has been so liberally extended to him for so man; 
years past, ald shouid any of those sent for decline coming, the passage money W1!l a: 
usual re refuoded, cud the different pone of Ireland and Scotirnd can 
secured if desired. For further particuiars, apply to 
HERDMAN, South-st., near Wall-st. N.Y. 
Agency in Liverpool :— 
“laces J. & W. Robiason, } “To. 5 Baltic Buildings, and 
Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, No.1 Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock. 
{r= Drafts and Exchange from £1 upwards, can be furnished, payab.© without charge, 
at aii the priacspal Banking institutions throughout Great Britain and ireland, a list of 
which eaa be seen at office. My24-"’. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 
HE insured entitled to participation of profits on both Europe+n and American poli- 
cies. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LU!IFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


New York Brancn—CrFice 74 Wat STREET— 
J,cCOB HARVEY. Esq., Chainnan. 
John i. Paimer, Esq 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 
James Boorman, Esq. 
George Barc:ay, Esq. 
Samuel 38. Howland, Esq. 
Gorusm A Worth, Esq. 
Samuel M Fox, Esq. 
J. LEANDER sTaaR, Manager. 


Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, ML ,110 Bleecker S'reet. 
Af SXANDGR E. HOSACK, M.D, 191 Franklin Street. 
L. ARNOULT, M.D, 367 seoadway. 


BaNnKERs. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 


Sor 
WILT TA VAN FOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 
The following are amon, tue advantages heid out by this institution, which are of 


great iimpoitance to the assured, aud such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance)’ 


Comparies, viz :— 

The peculiar acvintage secured to the <ssureu by the principles of the Loan Depart 
ment, thus blending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A largesum to be permiuently invested in the United States in the nemes of three 
= Locai Jirectors,(as Trustees)—available always tothe assured as a Guaranter 

und, 

The payment of premiums, annually, Aalf-yeariy, quarterly, or monthly. 


Pie hd days aliowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy 


* Traveiling leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most modera‘e 


scale. 

Conditions in the policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pampatiet ) 

The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure date 
for calculations of ‘he viiueof the * bonus” in this:nstitution. These p:oofs will a! 
each division be PAIDIN Casu if dexired. 

Being unconnected with “larine or Fire Insurance. 

The races *‘ for tife wih profits” are lower than those of any other foreign Company 
EFFecTING Lire iNsuxancein New York. 

Tue are respac.fuliy requested .o examine the distinguishing principles of this 
instituLion—their tables of ra es—tneir distribution of profits -and the facilities afford- 
ed oy their Loan Vepartment—before decidiug to insure e'sewhere. 

A Medical Examineris in attendance at tue office daily, at 12 v’clock neon, and 3 
o’cloch, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 

(July 26. J LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
NTLEMEN or Faccilies going to Enrope or elsewhere. who wou!d disencumbe 
tnemselves of their suverflious effets such as WEanING APP :REL., either 
L idies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subseri- 
ber, will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. H LEVETT, 
Office No. 2 Wall-stieet, N.Y. 
Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
1? All orders left at the Subscriber’s Office, or seut through the Post Office, will b 
punctusily atiended to. 


TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
HE PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York, desire to inform the pub. 
lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the single pound as cheaply as sold by 
the chest at Importers’ prices. In consequence, families, hotels, and boarding nouse: 
are enabled to lay in their teas to great advantage, and in quantities to suit their con- 
venience. 

A single trial of the teas sold at this establishment will convince any person of their 
cheapness and superiority. Thousands who have purchased only one quarter of a 
pound, on trial, are now buying five and ten pounds at one time. 

The following is a catalogue of the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, and 
sold in large or small quantities at their Tea Warehouse, 75 Fulton street :-— 

GREEN TEAS. 
Sweet Cargo Young Hyson...... $0 50] Finest Hyson-Skin ............. $0 63 
1 


63 

Fine full-flavored ilyson......... 0 75| Fine-flavored Gunpowder ........ 0 73 

Good Hyson-skin.. 0 23] 

BLACK TEAS. 

Soouchong, full-flavored......... $6 50| Extra Oolong. .... $0 

Very Fine ......... © 63! Superior English Breakfast ...... 0 

0 

0 


0 50 | Superior Pekoe 
Extra Pouchong .. . . various prices. | Howque’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- 
Fine Ovlong.................. 063} cious Black Tea............-- 

Plantation or Garden Te.s—Very superior for their strength, flavor, and aroma, and 
whica have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Im- 
porters in this city. These Leas cost in China $1 per pound, in addition to Agent’s 
coinniission for purchasing, ship charges, &c. &c. 

Green—Small-Leaf Gunpowder $1 25 ; Curious Leaf Imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small- 
leaf Young Hyson, $1 235. 

Black—A great variety of Black Teas in small fancy boxes, contaiuing one pound and 
— all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever imported into this coun- 

Also —Just received by the Ann McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Black 
Tea, which we shall sell at six shillings each, including the ame 

N. 3.—That the public may entertain the most implicit confidence in the genuine 

ualities of their Teas and the extensive resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tea 


63 
88 


usiness, and in order to preclude all unnecessary) || 


| (XONROY’S FISHING TACKLE AND GENERAL SPORTING STORE—No. 52 
Fuiton-street, corner of Ciiff, N.Y. —where «very @ ticie inthe line can be pur. 
“hasea for Cash, on the most reasonable terms. Each article of John Conroy’s make 
warranted. 
Broken Rods, Reels and Tackle, repairs d and put in complete order. 
(i Amateurs or wholesale purchasers at a distance can rely on every article being 
uci as stated at uniform prices. Aug2-tf, 
AN EFFECTUAL CURE FOR THE TOOTHACHE, 
| Nae remedy known as SANDS’S CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTHACHE DROPs, js 
universaily coucededto be the best preparation for preventing aching teeth known. 
While it does not injure the tooth, and dispenses with the aid of a Dentist, it kills the 
»ain and gzemoves ali soreness trom the gums. These drops should be in possession of 
every family, for their use and Comfort in removing one of the most disagreeable pains 
which we ave liavle. 
| The following testimony from one of cur most distinguished practical Dentists wij); 
be con” *sred sulic.cat evidence of its Merits :— 
New York, Dec. 19, 1844, 
Messrs. A. B. Sands & Co.—Genilemen—In the course of my practice | have exten- 
sively used, with much success, your CLOVE ANODYNE, for ie relief of the Tooi).- 
jAche; andas | con. tintly recommend it to my patients, 1 deem it just to impart Iny 
jsatisfacti: nto yor —lam sours, very respectfully. M. LEVEIT, Dentist, 
260 Broadway, cor. Warren-street. 
| Prepared and sold by 4. B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Bi oadway, 
Chamvers stree.. Gramte Buildings). Soild at 79 Fuiton-street, and 7; East 
ay, and oy all rs «table Druggists in town and country. {7 Be particuiar 
od ask fur SANDS’S ANCGLYNE.—Price cents. Ag2-3m. 


WELLING1ON HOTEL, TORONTO. 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 
HE Suose se te thet the above Hotel, situate in the ceutre of bu- 
siness, adj. . Lu.dings and Stage Office, has veen newly 
furnished the unos’ :egard to the of Families and Traveilers. The bu- 
| iness wit be conds ved dy Mr INGLIS -vho for seveu years, Superiutended the 
\North Ainsrica: Hotel, whiiec eccupie Sir Win. Campbell. 
| The Tabie will be viemiful'y 4. h the Substantials and Luxuries of the 
eason, aud the Cellariss oct’ witu s~'-ctior of the chuicest Wines aud Liquors. 
their exverie».e, and a atten’‘on to the comfort and conveulence of their 
\Guests, they re-pectfu,ly sol cl. a share o, puolic patronace. - 
Excelent and Extensive Stabling a tached to the Hvtel. 
y3I-tf. BELL & INGLIS. 


VHE FULLOWING WORKS BY THE SOCIETY FUR THE DIFFUSION OF 
| USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, CON oTANTLY FOR 6 LE BY EDMUND BaLDWIN, 
No. 155 Broadway. New York. 

| 1. A Series of Geographic-i Maps, fermi: 4 a complete Modern and Ancient Atlas, 


~ mprising 106 Nos ; The Stars in 6 M ps; The Verrestrial Globe on the Gnomo..ic 
Projection in 6 sheets, and av index to the Principal places inthe World. Also. hand- 
somely bouns in 2 vols., # Russia. 

2. The Lib ary of Usefui Knowledge. O° the First Series of this Work.326 Nos. are 
| sublished, and of the New se:ies 53 Nos , any of which may be procuied separately to 
| -omplete sets. 
| 3. The Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,—Forming a comple Far- 
| ner’s Library,—consisiing of tne following subjects :— 

The Ho:se, complete in Ove volume. 
| 2. Cattle, 
| 4. B itish Husbandry, in3 vols., published also in numbers. Any Volume or Nos. sold 
separately. 

*,* Englisa Books in every branch of Literature imported to order, by every Packet 
‘and Seamer. Mv lo-tf. 


| "ff RAVER, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in imported Havana ane Principy 
H e Segars in ali their variety 


Leaf Tob for Sega t id} 7-le. 
on ay Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco. [Ju7-le 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 

No 147 Fulton Street, New York. 

H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs ‘eave respectfuily to inform 
e tis numerous friends in the City and Country that the Establishment haa under 

tus cherge undergone a thoreugh renovation, and It now affords one of the most ele 

sant eno eligible places ot refreshment in the City, for visiteurs or those whose business 

lor pursulls require them to be in the lower part of the city during the hours 

of Meals. 

H. H. G. would aiso assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
ronage, that while tie viands shallin all cases be the best the markets can afford, the 
charges willat ail times be confined within the limits of the most rigid econcmy 
GG Openen Surdays Ju 14-6m. 


JAMES PIRSSON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Sircet, near Elm. 


OG A large stock of the finest Instruments always on band, 
TEKMS MODERATE. (Ju7-6m. 


RUMAN EYE-bALSAM. 


G's US MORE LIGHT !—The greatest and most exquisitely affi'ct- 
ing calamity that can poss bly betaill a person of refined taste, and 
who has a cspacity for ev.joymg alithe g orivus sights in this beautiiul 
word, 1s a diseas+ of the eyes. The woriu itseif wouid offer hile satisfaction to the 
poor unfor-unate suddenly ceprived of sight; and even love and friendship lose one 
nal: of their sweet: es» ¥ hen ihe objectof endearment or affection can no longer be 
srasped by those delicate fineers of igh which the sou] puts out through the eyes to 
embrace whitever she holes cear. Thebli:d! thedark! the dimly-s- eing ! how keen 

he com misseration their wnhaopy lot inapires! I i) not, then, something to be happy 

bout teat ther: has been discovered a Bal-am that will cure- aos: lutely and effeciually 

ure—wesk.sor ard inflamed eves, which,uoless treatea in time. always increase, 
ind generaily Jead te total blindness! Be warned in tme, and go seek the remedy, 
jwhile you car yet see your way. 

The Roman ye B. is apresciintion of oneof the most celebrat« d oculists—has 
been a long time in use and is confiden ly recommended to the public as the best and 
most successful S#lve + ver used furinflammatory diseases of the Eye inc.ses where 
the eyelids are very irflaimed, or the bal! of the eye thickly covered with biood., it acts 
almost like magic. and remo:es all aovesrances of disea e after two or three applics- 
tions In dimuess of sight, caused by fixed atiention to minute objects, or by loi g ex- 
posu:e toa strong light, and in the weakness or parti-] less of sight from sickners or 

Id age, it isa sure res'orer, ands’ euld be used by ail who fied their eyesight failing 
without avy apparent cisease. This Bilsam h-s restored s'ght in many instances 
lwhere a'most rota! blindness, caused by excessive inflammatk had existed for years. 
\[. flammation and soreness, cause d by blows, contusions or wounds on the eye, or by 
ex'raneou: bodies of aniniteble nature introduced ur der the lids, is very soon re- 
moved bythe #pplicationof the Balsam One trial wil convince the most ircreculous 
of its astonishing €fficacy. Put up ie jars fuil directo s for use. Prepasa and 
soldpy A. B SANDS & Co., Wno esale ans Retail Chemis's a: d Di uggists, 273 Broad- 
way, cor. Chambers-st , Granite Bul ‘ing, and 79 Fulton-st.; 77 East Broadway. Sold 
also by Druggi-~ts generally, in town and country. Ag2-3m. 

GENUINE BEARS’ OIL. 

LINY, the celebrated Naturalist, speaking of Bears, informs us 
: that their O1L was used by Cleopatra as the most nutritive sub- 
stance which cculd be applied to. her magnificent bair. Science 
has given the Moderns no compound for this pu:pose equal to the 
=" provisions afforded by Natuie inthe grease of the Bear. I's effects, 
especially in the form of Oil, are truly wonderful. The capillary roots are st:engthen- 
ed; the bulbs are nourished; and the young hair increases in quantity. Even baid 
spots become fertile uncer its influence. if the roots have not been totally annihilated ; 
and this is rarely the case, except at an advanced age In fact,the GENUINE BEARS’ 
OIL, is ur ques'ionably the best preparation for the Hair that the world has yet seen. 

The GENUINE OIL, highly perfumed and purified for the purpose of the toilet by 
A. B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druegisis, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers-st. Sold 


vompany beg to state that they can furnish references to the first houses in the Tea 
trade, in New York, whose testimony and respectability are equally beyond cavil or 
udispte, Apri 12 3m 


also at 79 Fulton st., and 77 East Broadway. Price—50 cents large bottles ; 25 cents 
small. Sold also by Druggists generally throughovt the Union, Purchasers shovid ask 


| for Sands’s GENUINE Bears’ Oil, aud take no other. 
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CASTLE GARDEN. | 


HESE spacious premises have at length been opened in most excellent style ; 
T description can adequately convey a notion of its numerous excellencies. ‘The 
Italian Opera Troupe are there, the Ellsier Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline, all the 
Orchestral talent of the City, and on Sundays, there will be a selection of Sacr a 
Music for the Million, at 12} cents Admission—the seriously disposed may view the 

reat works of the Creator from the promenades outside tne wails, while the more) 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 


| & T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beeuty of colour, tone, and effect, 


can at all times recommend themselves ; aud which are at Jeast equal to any that 
have been heretofore execuied. M.B. BRAD) respectiully invites the attention of 
the citizens of New York, and of strangers Visiting \he City, to the very fine specimens 
of DAGUERREUOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibiuion at his Establishment; believing 


wp’ thelr Geng. an that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 

ont Li made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly re- 

i ' gard to their dur bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 

ali cases are give satisfaction. The coiouring department is in the hands 


EGULAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, via STONING- 
TUN AND PKUVIDENCE, AND via NEWPORT, composed of the following, 
very superior and well known Steamers, running in conneciion with the Stonington) 
and Providence Railroads and the Boston and Providence Railroads :— i 
MASSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock. 
MOHEGAN, 400 tous, Capt. —-—— } 
NARRAGANSETT, 600 tons, Capt. Manchester. } 


RHUVE (SLAND, (000 tons, Capt. Thayer. 
Under the new arrangement, which will offer increased comfort and advantage to 


travellers and shippers of freight, the line will be established daily on and after the 10th -~ 

| The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 

| country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
‘Great Croton Aqueduct. 


April, leaving New York, Boston and Providence every afternoon, (Sundays excepted.)) 
Will le.ve New York at 5 o'clock P.M. from Battery Place. 

Will leave Boston at 4) P M. 

Will leave Providence at6P M. 

Will leave Newport at 8 P.M. 

Will leave Stonington at 9 P.M 

Via Stonington, the MASSAC 
and Fridays, at 5 P.M. 

Vis Stonington and Newport, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester,on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. i 

Passengers on arrival of the Steamers at Stonington, will be immediately forwarded! 
nthe Railroad Cars to Providence and Boston. | 

For passage or treight, apply on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broa iway, or office of 
Saml. Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. 

Tickets for the route, and s\eamer’s berths, can 
of Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. 


be secured on board, or at the office’ 
Myl7-6m | 


G. B. CLARKE, i! 


FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 


B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 


e lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same tirne would inform the | 


readers of *‘ The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is 

much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares | 

Tue style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryou & Co , with whose es- 
tablishment G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 

GENERAL SCALE OF PRicEs. | 

Fine Cloth Dress Coats from 

“ Bik Coss Pants (Doeskin)........ 


6,00 to 8,50 


“ Satin Vests of the very best quality..... 60 j 
Prices FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING. i} 

Dress Coats ............. $7,/0 to $9,00 


John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 


uP A Specimen Coat always to be seen. } 
(Mr8-tf.} G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


BRADY for the most EFFECTIVE Miniatures eabibited. 


HUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, | 


$16,00 to $20,00 | 


of a competent and prac. ical person, ard in which Mr. B. begs to claim superiority. 
The American Institute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
*,* Instructions carefull iven in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
plied. M. B. BRADY. 


| FOSEPH GILLOTT’S CRUTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 


cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 


The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Si 
“a Har em 


Sing. 
iver. 
View of the Jet at 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
in Union Park, 
| The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. — 
| JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—Aan entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 


\bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade A 
| June 8. ENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


(CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 

! To BUFFALO in 36 hours. | CLEVELAND In 60 hours. 
j DETROIT in 4 days. 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
} TORONTO, HsaMILTUN, QUEENSTON, &c , CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 
| PHE Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of buats on 

the Erie, “enasylvania, vhio, and Wabash Canais, Suffalo and Central Railroads, 
&c., Steimboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron,ana Michigan, and the 
‘Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats ai:d Railroads to Philadeiphia, and Baltimore, 
‘&c , are enabled to torward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
\Canada,in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 


||. Persons goiag West are invited to cali at the office and examine the ‘* Emigrant’s 


‘Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 
ito almust any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
‘Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information wiil be cheerfully communi 
cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 
Myl0-tf. corner Maiden Lane. 


LEXANDER WATSUN, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and! 
Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 420 Broome Street.— 
Office hours from 9 A.M.to6 PM. A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Déeds) 
and other instrumeiits in all parts of the City, without any extra charge. (My24-ly. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. | 
Established in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliament. | 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. 
JOSEPH FOWLER and R.S. BUCHANAN, No. 27 Wall street, opposite to the) 
Bank of Commerce, as General Agents, are duly empowered to receive, and confirm at) 
once, all eligible risks fur Insurance on Singie Lives, Joint Lives, and Survivorship! 
Anouities, on the same favourabie termsas at the London Oflice. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY :— 
Perfect Security —arising from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the pre-' 
mium fand. 
Participation at once in all the profits of the Company. | 
Low Premiums tor short term of Life. j 
Life Policy holders’ premium reduced every three years. | 
Bonus of eighty per cent—or 4-Sths of the Profits returned to the Policy holiers every 
three years at compound interest. i 
Profits paid in cash, or taken in reduction of the annual premium, or in augmentation! 
of the sum insured, at the option of the policy holder. 2. 
A fair compensation allowed oo the surrender of Life Policies to the Company. 


Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100. 


Agenext birth | For ONE | For SEVEN { For whole Life without | For whole Life 
day. Year. Years. ay with profits. 
25 92 1 03 1 217 
30 1 06 113 219 2 48 ' 
35 1 i8 1 25 255 288 
1 31 44 3 00 3 39 | 


40 1 
From the above it will be seen that the Albion offers all the advantages of a Mutua! 
Co, with the important additiouof alarge piid up Capital ; and by paying the profits. 
in cash, the policy holders derive advantages during their own lives, by a reduction! 
every three years, until the premium ceases, when they still continue to participate in! 
all the profits of the Co. | 
The public is respectfully requested to cailat the Agency and etamine the superio) | 
advantages afforded by the Albion Office—in tts safe and economical rates of premium: 
to which may be attributed the extraordinary succe-+s which has hitherto attended the’ 
operations of the oldest and most respectable Companies in England. i 
Insurance at all ages from 10 to 74 years, from $500 to $15,000 on a single life. | 
Medical Examiners. 

J. W. FRANCIS, M. D., No. 1 Bond street. 

J. C. BEALES, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 
Travelling limits very lioeral. The necessary forms, and every information may be 


obtained by application to JOSEPH FOWLER, 
Jy 12 tf R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 27 Wallstreet. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EM'GRATION OFFICE, 
Sovra Street, corner Marpen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 

PrRsons about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 

fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their’ 

house, and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through 

the season of 1845 

_ The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to all par- 

ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 

to the same, therefore the departure of every passenger from that place wil! be superin-, 

tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCOTT, and the utmost confidence may be f-It that those sent 

for willhave quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board) 

ship in as comfortable a manner as possible. Better proof that such will be the case 

cannot be adduced than the punctua! and satisfactory manner in which the business) 

was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri- 
bers are Agents comprise the 2 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
THE ST. GEORGB’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp tHE UNITED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Making a ship from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
cluded. The weil established character of those Lines renders fu ther comment unne 


cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
o= parties who may send for their friends through them. in all cases where those 


for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid for their passage will be re 
. Afree passage to Liverpool from any port in Ireland or Scotland can be se 
Apply or address (post paid), W &J T.TAPSCOTT, 

Li South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 


cyin = 
yl0-tf.) M. TAPSCOTT, orGEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


DAGUERREOTY PES. 

| PDLUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway 
| corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medai. four 
|Premiums, and two “highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
— respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhibited. 

| Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, 
‘sotna no one need now sit for an ordiaary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
in any weather. 

| Piumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
'warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 

TED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. Mr29. 


WaN 
DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, 
| Scotland, or Wales, can be suppiiea with drats payable at sight without discount, 
for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz.:— 
IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpoo! ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & Co., London— 


| and branches throughout England and Wales. 


| IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
throughout Ireland. 
| IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green- 


‘lock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 
Myi0-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, whichhave been 
selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 

November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen—] am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
1, W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
\Parr’s Life Pills. Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr.A 
jof Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Indeed, these Pills have superseded all others in 
|New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but *‘ slow and sure,” and | have never yet 
met with an instance where an invalid bas persevered in taking them, that has not been 

cured of the most obstinate and long-standing dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) 8. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
jcasions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 


| their efficacy, I beg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify. 


much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKE 


Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 

Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr’s Life Pills, | feel it 
duty I owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. 1 was afflicted for 
\5 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. | tried remedy afterremedy, but none appeared 
to afford me any relief At last | was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes I found great elief. I have since 
jtaken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
|sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia. Judging from my own case, | sincerely 
believe Parr’s Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as @ 

familv medicine, yet offered to the public.—i remain, 

Yours respectfully, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CURE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co. —Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pilis,\ can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
hesitation. Foi the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the psins in my side were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 
«mothering in the throat ; for three weeks before I used the Pills 1 was completely ie- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk ; and | could not s eep 
more than two hours of a ni«ht, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my compl -int. I have spent ove: two hundred dolla's for medical attendance, and 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any p«rmanent relief, and I can say now that since | have been using 
Parr’s Life Pilis, | have been in better health than I have experienced for the last five 
years. | am also stronger, | sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 
‘eive more particu'ar information. TOSEPH BARBOUR. 

Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the 


y ROBERTS & Co., 9 C Court, London, 
lew York and by all respectable Draggists in the United States 
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STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. ways on hand, and at moderate 


if rue Great Westera Steam-ship Co's steam ship GREAT WESTEKN, Captain Ma-||.steemed species and varieties; also, hardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, ac. 
thews ; and their new iron Sieam-ship GREAT Bal CAIN, Vapt. Hosken, are Urders for, fruit and Ornamental T'rees, supplied at the lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 
Pointed to sail duriag the year i945, as fullows :— | |\dowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 


4 FROM LIVERPUOL. ; FROM NEW-YORK. || N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Groat Western Saturday 17th May | Great = Gentlemen suppiied withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
reat Western do Stn July | Great Western |\ces. Ap. 20 tr. 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. Great Britain Saturday Aug) 
Great Western do 23d Great Western Thursday 18th Sept HENRY’S CHINESE SHAVING CREsM; 
i Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 25th Oc: OR, ORIENTAL COMPOUND. 
; Great Western do Lith Oct. | Great Western Thursday — oe ae principal ingredients of this celightful Oriental Compound, being of Eastern 
} Great Britain do 22d Nov. | Great Britain — Saturday h vec origin, the preparation differs entirely ‘rom any other heretofore offered for the 
: Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew). .me purpose. Its component parts are held in the highest estimation where best 
} ard’s fee. known, but the composition itself is entirely NEW, and only requires a tria] of jt 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. || qualities, to satisfy all of its reel worth. It hos « ost the Proprittors years of labor, 
New-Y ork, Jaa. 27, 1345. Myi0-tf. ||ind much expense, io bring the article to its present state of perfection, «nd is now 
> ORY submitted for puviic favour on its own merits, With the confident beliet that it is the 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. best as well as the most economical Shaving Compou: d now in use. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPUOL onthe Lith of each A perus:] o the following testimonials is respectfuily requested :— 
mouth :— PRoGRESS OF SCIENCE.—Nothing is more inteliigibly indicative of the amazing pro- 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. gress of Science in tuis age, than the innumerable additions which are constantly made 
ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th March. | SIDDONS, Capt. £. B. Cobo, 11th Feb. to the sum of our minor comforts and luxuries. In our dwellings—in our cooking—in 
SIDVONS, Capt. E. B Cobo, 26.n April. SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, ilth March. clothing—in all our enjoyments and conveniences, we are daily receiving new 


SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Depeyster, 26 May ; GAKKICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, 11th Apri:||cessions to our comfoit, Even in the business of shaving, Science has been minister- 
GARRICK, Capt. B. L. H. Trask, June | ROSCL1US, Capt. Asa Eldrioge, ith May. | jing largely to our e1joyments. ‘That process, instead of being an affliction, is now po- 
These suips are allot the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, buiit in tue city of New) |sitively a comfort—that is, if you use Sands & Co.’sadmirable * Shaving Soap.” Just 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort ior pas-||cry it.—N. ¥. Herald. 
sengers. SOMETHING FOR THE Not to make it grow, Reader— that is not exactly de- 
Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. Tue price) |sirable ; but a spiendid article of Shaving Cream, unsurpassed, and, we believe, un- 
of passage heace is $100, for which ampie stures will be provided These ships @re||,urpassable. Messrs. A.B. Sands & Co , 273 Broadway,are famous forthe superiority 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai Sa-||yf every thing they sell in the Diug and Perfumery line ; but tuey never did * bearded 
tisfaction. man’’ agreater favor than in furnishing bim with “ Henry’s Chinese Shaving Cream.” 
Neither the Caotains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcel: ||{r 1s beautifulin appearance, beautiful in use, and a most decided luxury.—New York 
or packages sent by them,uniess regular o1ils of laden are signed therefor. for treight)| American Republican. 
or passage, arply to B. K. COULLINS & Co , 36 South-st., N.Y., or to {i Seveial of our contemporaries have exhausted the powerof language in praise 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. of a new compound o! the saponaceous kind, sold by A B. Sands & Co.. 273 Browuway, 


ey Letters by the Packets willbe charged 12} cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, |called ** Henry’s Chiaese Snavieg Cream.” Itis, indeed, a capital article, and deserves 
4 and newspapers | ceat each. jlall thatis said of it.—N. Y. Morning News 
ri OG Messrs. E. x. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers|| THe CHINESE SHAVING CREAM, prepared by Sands,is one of the most paius-saving 
a to discontinue all Adve tisements not in their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:—||irticies everinvented for the use of the bearded half of humanity. It is so convenient 
afd the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan aad Garrick. To prevent disappoiutments, notice is!| ind pleasant that, once tried, it wi'l always after be deemed an indispensably requisite 
ey hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only ve made with them. My2a-tf. it the toilet of a gentleman.—N. Y. Sun ‘ ‘ a! 
SOMETHING NEW FoR SHAVING.—A beautiful compound, in the shape of “Henry's 
Bits, N EW YORK AND LIVERPUOL PACKETS. Chinese Shaving Cream,” has recently been inied by a in uucergoing cae “* beard reap- 
; { AILING from NEW YORK on the I1th, and from LIVERPUOL on the 26th of every) |ing’’ process ; and we truly say that this preparation, introduced by Messrs. Sands & 
; month : — ‘o , 273 Beoadway. is the pleasantest emoliient to the skin we ever made use of. | 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. makes the face soft and p'easant, and neither smart nor roughness follows the trace 
SrerxHen Wuityeéy, WC Cho.apson,May ll | SrepHen Wuityey, 1000 tons, Feb. 26. of the razor. It is decidedly the best thing we ever used, and for travellers, and those 
Unirep A. Britton, June Univrep States, 700 tons, March 26. who do theirown “‘barbering,” 13 invaluable —N. Y. Ezpress. 
Vireinian, Chas Heirn, July tl ViRGiNIAN, 700 tons, April 26. Sort Soap.—The best razor in the world is of littie use, provided ithe shaver has to 
Wareartoo W. H. Allen, Aug. 11 WATERLOO, 900 tons, May 26. work for hours mixing up lather from hard soap. No mancan go through the operation 


The qualities ani accommodations of the avove sh.ys, and the reputation of thel'|jof shaving, without he is aided by one or other of the shaving compounds for sale by 
commauders, are well kaown. Every exertion will bs made to promote the comfort o!|| he Perfumers. Of ali those which we have tried, we give “ Henry’s Chinese Shaving 
asssugers and the interests of importers. Tne price of cabin passage to Liverpooli |/Cream,” prepared by A. B. Sands & Co., the p eference. It raises a thick, delicate ara 
xed at $100. The owner wiil not oe responsible for any letter, parcel, or package,sen! |creamy lather, which facilitates the mowing operationfamousiy. We would not heve 
by tne above ships, for which a biilof lading is not signed For freight or passage, #ppl)|jany ohjecion to receive a half-dozen pots of it, which would last us about a half-dozen 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. ‘(My24-ly. (| years.—N. Y. Aurora. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPVOL LINE OF PACKETS, Prepared end sold by A_B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, 
AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool onthe 2ist of each month sor, Chambers-st., N ¥.—Price, 50 cents per jar. Sold also at 7¥ Fulton-st,. and 77 
excepting taat when the day of sailing fall on Suaday the Ship will be dispatched! | “ast Broadway, and by Druggists generally in town and country. Ag2-3m. 


on the succeeding day. i} DR. POWELL AND DR. DIOSSY, 


Ships. | Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. : : 
aeienta, ie Matsiosten, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6, Feb. 21, June he Oct. a1, Oculists and Ophthalmic Surgeons, 261 Broudway, cor. Warren-st., 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, Juiy 21, Nov.2),) ON FINE their practice to Diseases of the Eye, Operations upon that Organ and its 
Independence, |F.P.Ailen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April2l, Aug. 21, Dec. 21) Appeudages,aud all lmperfec'ions of Vision. Testimonials from the most emi- 
Henry Clay. (Ezra Nye, April6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21,||/1ent medical men of Europe aud America. Reference to patients that have been per- 
These ee ace of a very superior character; are not surpassed eithe; 1 point o:||fectiy cured of Amaurosis, Cataract, Ophthalmia, Nebulw, or Specs on the Eye, Stra- 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities || bismus or Squinting, &c. 
and offer great inducements to saippers, to wnom every facility will be granted. ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with d fficulty 
They ace commanded by experienced and abie men, whose exertions will always be||be distinguished from the natural. . 
devoted to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 


The price of passage outward is now fix-d at $100, for which ampie stores of every|| fects. The poor treated gratuitously from 4to6 P.M. 
description will be provided, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at al! times be obtainec Persons ata distance can receive advice and medicine by accurately describing their 
upon application to the Stewards. case. Jy 12-1f. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 


OG Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcets, or Packages seat by them, unless regular Bills of Lading aro signed therefor 


For freight or passage, apply to é FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., orto | EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 

My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. i OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. || ‘The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a toric, strengthening the 


||diges ive power and restoringthe appetifé, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentle 
iM its laxative effect, and as an antiseptic, purifying the fluids of the body, and ne utra- 
lizing in the blood the active principle of aisease. The meny well authenticated cures 
of Scrofula of the most malignant character, wrought by Sards’s Sarsapanilla, bave 
given It a wi e and deserved celebrity. But itis not alone in Scrofula nor in the class 
of diseases to which it belongs, that this preparation bas been found beneficial. It isa 


TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 1Oru ano 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. . 
Tus LINE OF PACKETS wili hereafter be composed of the following ships, whicl: 
will succeed each other, in the order in w iich they are named, sailiag punctually 
from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th. 
17th and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 


Snips. } Captains. j From New York. ’ From P rtsmouth. specific in man , ; 

i y diseases of tue skin, and may be administered witn i:avourable results 
land 4 Jan. May Sept. Feb 20, June 20, Oct. 2 ; it also exercises a controling influence in bilious complaints; and when the 
Gladiator Buatia 20° i. July 1,Nov. has been dobilitated either by the use of powerful mineral mecicines or other 
Modiater 1.3 1.Oct. 1 10, 10, -auses, it will be found an excellent restorative. 

Switssrland K aight 10° 2% 20, he following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 

witzarlan | 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. || 5a). Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

uebec .B.Hebird =| 20, 20, 20 30, 10, 10 Madisonville, Ky., Feb 22, 1845. 
4 July Nov. 1 20, 20, Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands—Having used vour Sarsaparilla in my family, and witnessed 
adwic 9, }0May 1, Sept, 1, Jam. ts beneficia! effects on one of my childrea, | feel it to be a duty | owe the community 
Pais son Bese 20, D 20, 10, 10, make the case public About two years ago my little son was attacked with Scrofula 
Toroat er Th . ie” me: ec. 20, 20, lor King’s Evil, which broke in eight or nine places round the neck and jaw, and which 
10 Juno 1, Oct. 1, Feb. affected his eyes. rendering him entirely blind. During the first year from the 

estminster flovey } ’ 20, 20) 10, 10, 1(\|-ime he was taken, he was attended by severa! physicians, but continued to get worse 


These ships are all of the first ¢ ass, and are commanded by abie and experienced na-||1atil | despaired of his ever getting well. Having seen your Sarsapariila advertised 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that tue beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de-|| with certificates of its cures, I concluded I would give it a trial, and accordingly sent 
scription. ‘ to Cincinnati and procured a few bottles, and now, afterhaving u ¢dinail nine bottles, 

The prica of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wine: ||( nave the gratification of saying he is well. The sores are all entirely healed, and his 
and liquors. Neither the captains oor the owners of these packets will be respensibie|| sight nearly as good as ever it was; and I have no hesitation in saying that he was 

E 


for any letters, parcels or packages seat by then, uniess -egular bills ot lading are signe: || arely cured by the use of your Sarsaparilla.—Yours truly, . BASSETT. 
therefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co ,78 South-st., o¢ to The following statement is from a gentleman whois one of the first Druggists in the 
My24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South st. ‘ity of Providence, and fom his extensive knowledge of medicines of every band. = 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. mig eee lang effects of Sands’s Sarsaparilla, his opinion, is one of pecu 


: Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA.—I speak experimentally when I say that this medicine 

order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the || s far more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism than any other prep@ra- 

succeeding day, viz:— ; ion Lever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 
Ships. | Masters. Days of | from New| Days of cia from ‘rom repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute Rheumatism,! have recently us 

| York. Liverpool. Sands’s Sarsaparilla w:th the happiest success; my health is now better than it has 


ambridge, \w. C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. it|j,een for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapidly revurning. 

ingland, |S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April ||}! attribute this healthfal change aes to the use of this potent medicine. Feeling 2 
Oxford, jJ.Rathbone, ‘July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April leep sympathy with those who are afflicted with this most tormenting and psinful com- 
Montezuma, (new) A.W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May laint. cannot refrain from earnestly recommencing to such the use of tais valuable 
Europe, A.G Furber, (Aug. I, Dec. 1, Amis 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 1f||specific. Having the most entire confidence inthe medicine ard *kull of Dr. Sands, I 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprill6Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June }/||was induced thereby to try the effects of their Sarsapariila, and I take pleasure io ad- 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1)Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 1t|| ing my testimony to that of many others commendatory of i's invaluable properties, 
Yorkshire, (new) |D.G.Bailey. (Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July ioknown to and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of eleganee or comfort in their cabin accommo || Feb. 15, 1845 } Druggist, 40 & 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R.I. 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 


The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict oamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers || Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. A. B.& D. SANDS. Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of ever)|| Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. P 
descriptioag will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur || er buttie. six bottles for $5. John Holland & Co., Montreal! ; John Musson, 
nished by the stewards if required. !. W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Bikle, Hamilton, Canada 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters || for the Proprietors by special appv intment. 

therefor. 


4 Is or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sarsaparilla that 
For freight or passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co.. 64 Seu 1as ona is conatantly achieving of the mest difficult c 
uth-street, or easesto which the human frame is subject, or Sand’s Sarsapatills, 
C,H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. ¥., other, 


